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ABSTRACT 



A study involving 16 elementary schcci 
status children was ccndccted to improve 
^atus ot tarqet classrooms through the iiplemertaticn 
situ" Computer Assisted Teacher T^ainirg System (CATIS) 



32- low^ social 



teachers and 
the social 
cf &n "in 
intervention , 



urinq the treatment phase, teachers in Group 1 (n=8) received 12 
CATTS post-session feedback ot>portunit ies in the fcrnat cf hardcopy 
computer printouts, which were profiles of the teacher intersections 
with low-status children. Teachers in Grbup 2 (n=8) received only 
seven sessions with CATTS post-sessicn hardcopy compTiter printout 
feedback. At the end of the study, posttest socicmetiic measures were 
administered to all children. Data rev€al€d that teachers in both 
groups increased their frequency of gii»ing pcsi.tive reinforcement and 
asking questions in *the cla,ssroom as. a result of the CATIS data phcne 
intervention. -Results also showed that the Icw-statts pupils 
increased in th^ir classroom interacticrs f ic.m baseline to treatment 
phases. (Appended materials include instructions fci sccicaetric 
testing^ information on reading the ccnfutei feedback' printout, and 
the Indiana interaction Index categcr^ies ard definitions.) 
(Author/SBH) ' 
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ABSTRACT X 



The primary purppse of this study was to improve the social status 
in target classrooms through the implementation of an in sj.tu Coii5)uter- 
Assisted Teacher Training System (CATTS) intervention. This was facili- 
tated by using a three-stage evaluation model which stressed input, process 
and product variable interactions. The input variables weYe defined as 
the pupils' pretest sociometric scores; the process variables were defined 
by classroem interactions as they were modified through CATTS intervention; 
and the product variables were defined by the pupil posttest sociometric 
scdres. ' . » . ^ j' 

This study was implemented in a field-based public school setting 
200 miles away from the Center for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped 
(CITH) computer laboratory. Sixteen elementary school teachers and 32 low 
social status children were the target populations. A sociometric instru- 
ment was administered at' the beginning of the study to identify the 
Ipw-status children in the classroom. In eagh classroomf, two low-status 

children were selected on the basis of Jtaving the lowest rankings in the 

/ 

class on the sociometric measures. Classrooms (n = 16) were randomly 

divided into two matched groups based on initial baseline data on the 

/ 

teacher low-status pupil interactive classrp6m behavior. During the treat- 

/ 

raent phase, teachers in Group 1 (n = 8) received 12 CATTS post-session 

feedback opportunities in the format o/ hardcopy computer printouts, which 

/ 

were profiles of the teacher intera,ciions with low-status children. 
Teachers in Group 2 (n = 8} rece^^ed only 7 sessions with CATTS post- 
session hardcopy computer priT)'^out feedback. At the end* of t le study, 
posttest sociometric measures were administered to all chi It was 



/ 

/ 



hypothesized that the rejected ch^ildren would significantly improve in 
their so^al status. Classroom participation among the teacher and 
target children was predicted to increase as a function of the CATTS 
intervention. It was al*so predicted that the classroom interactions of 
teachers would directly relate to the posttest scores of the rejected 
pupils and significantly increase from pre- to posttesting periods. 

Data revealed that^t^eachers increased their frequency of giving 
positive reinforcement and asking questions in the classroom as a result 
of the CATTS data phone intervention. The results also showed that the 
low-status pupils increased in their classroom interactions from baseline 
to treatment phases. More importantly, a stepwise multiple regression 
analysis revealed that the improvement in posttest scores was signifi- 
cantly related to the increase in teacher interactions in the classroom. 
This study suggests that teacher behavior can be modified so that it 
positively affects the sociometric status of rejected children in the 
classroom, ' 
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OlAPTER I 
- ' INTRODUCTION 

There' has been naich controversy in recent years concerning, the defi- 
cient quality of education in our school syis'teras. Criticism comes from 
many who believe that pupils are not .receiving adequate education for the 
billions of tax, dollars f*^^ nnually into educ :on. Teachers a-^.^ 

administrators are being :>.d ^ able for the e:du: -:ional^'Service^ :hey 

provide, and they are being "i- ... ^r: ) de^fKJnsttat^. effectiveness c^r 

\ ■ ^ 

these services (Rijcker, 1968; :fbst- — Mecklenberge . Wilson^ ]f973pRi.les, 
1975; Wilson, 1969). Conseqv ly .a trend ^n t: . --r education r^-saiarch 
has been toward analyzing th ocess of teaching u:: ^ f?mphasizin"g nt:^; :ards 
for teacher performance (Ga^ 71 --/man, 1968; hine, 1971 

As a" response to educ ... accountability de:^iar . ; and the ^ev. 
emphasis on teacher perfo^ - -j marv training progr^ and certifies.- ^ 
tion agencies have begun jCus zr. competency -bai:e' ^rformance Teauire- 
ments (Burdin, 1971; Elan,, 1; Schr.-ider, 1973; ui: , 1972). Con^etency 
ot performance-based teach r education (CBTE) programs are based on three 
nec^essary components: (a) cormetencv ^skills are stated in behavioral terms, 
(b) criteria for assessing the competencies of teachers are made explicit 
and public, and (c) teacherr arc held accountable fcr^meeting these cri- , 
teria (Burdin, 1971; Elara, l?7r; Seimnel 5 Semmel, 19":^; Shalock, 1971}. " 
Competency-based (CBTE) programs also emphasize field settings, protocol 
and training materials , systematic progress, exit requirements^ and- system- . 
atic feedback (Andrewa^ 1972; Burke, 1972; Elam, I97l/ Schneider, 1973). 

Because CBTE programs focus onx the act of teaching, there is a need' 
to develop sufficiently sensitivfe measuremelit tools for assessing the 



teaching process. Many educators have developed observation instruments , 
which record teacher-pjupil behavior in classroom settings (e .g. , Flanders, 
1967; Seimnelj5 Myers , 1971;, Simon 5 Boyer,^ W70) . Observation 'instruments 
focus on teacKe performance and are capable of systematically measuring 
and feeding back relevant performance infoi;mation\ ^ 

Observation instruments render a systematic record* of teaching acts 
and scrutinize the process of teaching by taking into account e^ch incident 
of interaction that occurs (Flanders, 1970). Many observation (instruments 
have been developed. Some focus on .^he cognitive or affective domain, * 
While others are- combinations of the two domains (Simon § Boyer, 1970), ^ 
Observation tools allow educatprs to set 'up specific behavioral objectives 
to be met by teachers, suggest part icular ^traiifing methoc^^or the teachers, 
and usually pi^ovide reliable measures for attainment of specific teaching 
skills (Semmel .5 Thiag^.rajan, 1973). Thus, observation instruments - are 
clearly useful for building specific teacher competencies (Amidon, 1970; 
Bondi, 1970-; TlandeTs, 1970; Semmel § Thia^^ajan, 1973). / 

The reco^ized futility of searching for teacher characteristics as 

' ' r . ' " . 

predictors of teaching success (Dunkin 5. Birdie', ,1974), the growing dissat- 

isfadtion with present approaches to teacher education (Rosner Kay, 1974),, 

thie availability of iDore and better analyt ic^tools in teacher education 

(Flanders, 1974), and the demand for greater accountability (Riles, 1973) 

have given rise^to *competency-hased teacher education (Andrews, 1972; 

Burdin, 1971; Elara, 1971; Shalock^ 1971X. A§ Rosner (1974} suggests: 

Competency-based, teacher ediicatiort is not. ah end in ^itlelf . 
^ It is a process of moving fr6m th^ present ambiguqus statp of 
teacher education to a more clearly articulated program of pr9- 
fessional education. Competency-based teacher /education ^CBTE) 
is a transitional .jnodel for establishing teachit^ education on 
,a firm thel>r^tical and empirical base ul^^mately directed to 
the in^roved^ delivery 6f„ educational services (p. 295).'''' 
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Inservice Education ^ ■ : 

t 'I ' 

Surveys of inservice educ-ation reveal that it an antiquated o ' 

system which 'has not changed in the past 40 years (Bowman, Freeman, 

.Olsqn ?^ Pieper, 1973; Buskin, 1970; Edelfelt, 1972;' noodlad, 1969; 

Johnston, 197^ Ridley, 1957; ^.ubin, 1970).* Inservig^ programming 

wiais instituted primarily as a function of the increase in numbfers^of 

>% ^ * 

schools and classes, a shortage of teachers, and a large number of 

nondegree teachers (Richey 1956) . Yet none of these ^cpnditions^ 

obtain todav^ 'Hie field of education is currently witnessing a de- 

crease in school enrollments and a surplus 'of teachers, many of whom. 

' are overquaiified. However, the^perpe^t&tSion of an outmoded inservice 

training system continues. \ - ' . 

Most inservice program content >s fragmented, repetitious, and 

- .J 
' unmeaningful to classroom .teachers Typical of inservice progicimming- 

are workshops, visits to atjier teachers ' classyooms , s>tudy groups » and 

■ ~ ■■ ■,/ ■ ; • 

Sept^ember orientations, Luskin (1970) reported that,- once teachers 
finished inservice workshops and^ returned to their classrooms5! /'the 
number of changes carried oveT -into the regular year by ^teachers was . 

slight (p. 22).'' He emphasized that adrhinistrators m^y have to admi^t 

i • ' ^ ' ■ < 

that inservice, as it exists today, has little, i-f any, impact on 



the classroom. 



"7 



< V 



In addition /.post inser/!^e training is inconveniently scheduled for 
the classroom teacher C^^wman et al., 1973; Roberts, 1964). Brogrammin^ 
usually occurs after school hours, in the late afternoon or evening, on 
Saturday or during summer recess or other leaves -of-absenc^ . Yet, as 
Roberts (1964) points out, "'the inservice program will not be a^ strong 
as it would be if it wt^e r^ogni zed "^that some important experience can ^ ' 

occu^ only during school time (p.. 20),'' * . 

' ' ' ■ ' I ^ 

Inservice education is held nost often on college or university 

caj^ses, administrative centers, or educational materials centers (De- 

shields, 1971; Ga;:da, „ 1970 ; Jaski, 1973'; Rpoerts,' 1964) . ^Teachers are 

' ^ ' « , i. . 

obliged to leave their classroon^s in order to gain new skills.' Dyer (1968)., 

Katz (1972), and Turner il97:^) sugge^st that t^e teacher' s. j:lassroom is the 

( . ' , ' - ' ' ' 

most n^rturant atmosphere for gaining new teaching -skills . Yet a review 

«. 

* • *t ^ ' 

of the literature indicates most inservice activities do. not incorporate 

the teacher's classroom environment C-^ohnston, 1973; Rubin, 1973). 

Involvement of teachers in-most inservice education activities- is . 

r' ^ ^ * ' ^ ' ■ 

minimal (trabbs, 1972;,4:delfelt , 1972 ;, Johnston, 1973). Howevfer, mds.t ^ 
Vesearch on learning shows that active .participants in^ the learning pro- 
cess willllearnxat a higher rate than observers. review of imservice 
training iijdicates thatj most teacher^ listen to speakers , watdi films or 
other media, or observe a demonstrat Lcrfi of teaching -jnethods (Buskin, 1970.; 
Mauth, 1962). The fact that most teachers are passive^ learners in inser- 

_ ' ' ^ ■ . 

yice training programs may a^scount, in part, for the minimal retention and 

' • ■ ■' ' / / " r ^ ■ . 

transfer. effects (Crabbs , 1972; Johnston, 1973). ^ \ ^ 

' - ... 

Too often, inservice programs are seen by both teachers and adrain^i- 
stt^^ators as "special^^c^tivi^ies not integrally related to the regular 
school program. Teachers tend to see inservice' education as^ a series of 



meetings* which// when terminated, will complete iijiservice education, until 
a new topic can be Initiated. Once "thq inservice meetings are over, the 
topics .covered* are usually .forgotten . Inservice . traiij^ng.^is not usually* 



thoughtypf' as part of a. continuous attack upon important daily profes- 

slbnal. problems which mustcbe facjed i-f education is* to improve in the 

futu^Js. ^ - , , ^ . • * 

• Traifners seem to have only themselves to blame for teacher rndiffer- 

encg to inservice education topic:;. Most/programming ends at the inservice 

" ^ ' ' ■ \ 

workshop', and the t^ransfer of teachiii*g ^i;kills to the classroom is never 

' 0 ' ■ . ' ■ 

measured, Adcordijj^ to Mauth (196'2) ,,VnnLess actual' feedback occurs, there 

, ' ' ' i . . ' ' . , 

is no more educational do^fense for an inservice program -for teachers, than 

for a classroom program which h^F, no influen<:e on the ,out~of-school beha- 
vior of children (p. i^).V teachers attempt to implement a skill.. ^ . 
learned during aJi inservice meeting, they generally receive no systematic 
feedback on their performance^ in the classroom. ; 

Evaluation* techniques of inservice education are most, often inadequate 
because they ha^t^' neither a foxinative nor a suiranativo component for evalu- 
ating teacher skill growth (Buskin, 1970). Usua/ly, program evaluation 
consists oT a checklist that characterizes the workshop '^leaders/' Further 
moipe, it appears that inservice education trainers , will perpetuate the 
antiquated^ system of evaluation as long as the present moc^s^rof training 
a^e encouraged* ' . 

It is' concluded from the above discussion that most contemporary in- 
service education efforts are ineffecti j and irrelevant to the needs of 
teachers. Rubin (1970), in a survey of ifiservice programs, found: 

Most inservice programs are sporadijc and disorganized. There 

was no attempt to design programs to accommodate individual ^ 

differences in teachers. Most programs were designed as if 



^all. teac^ets were- the same. Most often university personnel 
were used!%5Et;:v.trainees and their understanding of the classroom 
was often peripjh>eral . And school, administrators and supervisors 
seldom had the Mgessary time to devote to t raining > most ^pro- 
grams did not take' account the wide divergence of teaching 
conditions in different schools and the different pressures 
teachers had from varipus types of students, communities, and 
parents (p. 23). » 

Application of Technology to Inservice Teacher Education . 

Turner (1972) emphasiised that an innovative direction for inservice 

. training was the use of neu technology. He described a model of inservice 
education that would: utilize an. on-line, real-time computer; take place 
in the classroom during the school day;' be individually suited to a teach- 
er's particular classroom needs; assure the teacher's active participation; 
and give immediate . feedback to the teacher on his/her performance. Turner 

• (1972) states: 

- a forthcdming development in computer utilization in teacher 
inservice education lies in. the use of small, inexpensive 
real-time computers' which are connected on-line to 'classrooms . 
One method of using this type of system is to code the behavior 
of the teacher in the classrdom as it occurs, transmit it to 
the computer for virtually instant analysis, and transmit the 
•analyzed behavior back t© the teacher so that he/she has 
continuous feedback about' his own instruction (p. 20). 

Although not cited by Turner, Semmel has been developing a Computer- 
Assisted Teacher Training System (CATTS) since 1968. CATTS is based on a- 
closed-loop cybernetic feedback system. The system produces immediate in- 
session pr post-session , feedback to a teacher trainee on his/her specific 
teaching behaviors within microseconds of the event's occurrence (Semmel, 
11968; Semmel, Olson, 5 Weiske, 1971; Semmel, 1975). 

CATTS is designed to input classroom data, which are observed by a 
trained coder, on-line to a computer system. These data are instant^eously 
analyzed by a small on-line computer, and feedback is generated in micro- 
seconds. Basically, CATTS reduces the tedious work of processing and 



analyzing observation data. 

The CATTS configuration has been successfully demonstrated in pre- 
service teacher education laboratory settings (Kreider, 1969; Schmitt^ 1969 
Semmel, 1968; Semmel 5 Sitko, 1973; VanEvery, 1971; Weaver, 1969). Many 
educators would agree that preservice training is an important phase in 
teacher education, but that it certainly should not be the only focal 
point *of research endeavors (Rosner fi Kay, 1974; Shalock, 1971; Turner, 

J 

1972). The CATTS system has particular potential as an inservice training 
tool if adapted for community settings. 

It thus appears timely to focus CATTS on inservice teacher-training 
problems. Survey of the research indicates that inservice education in 
field settings needs greater attention. There is a current need to develop 
new, effective delivery systems for training teachers because of the anti- 
quated condition of most inservice programs today. 
Modifying CATTS for Inservice Teacher Training 

CATTS can be modified to reach field settings. With modifications, 
CATTS can use the toacher^s classroom for inservice education without 
forcing the teacher to leave the room. Inservice education could be indi- 
vidually suited to specific teacher needs and. provide immediate feedback 
to teachers about their teaching behavior in the classroom. . Inservice 
education could also be conveniently structured so that there would be no 
interruptions in the daily classroom routine. Thus, it appears that CATTS 
is at a stage of development that warrants its integration and validation 
in field settings away from the university laboratory. 

Semmel (1972) described a configuration that makes inservice CATTS 
possible through the use of a data phone delivery system. The data phone 
system is a long-distance telephone link between a computer center and 



a public school classroom. ,A trained observer is located in the field- 
centered classroom, where hi/she codes a teacher's performance on an obser- 
vation system, recording the interactions on a TOUCH-TONE telephone. The . 
telephone is linked, by a long-distance telephone line, to a PDP-12 computer 
at the Teacher Education Laboratory (TEL) located at the Center for Inno- 
vation in Teaching the Handicapped (CITH) in Bloomington, Indiana. The 
data input is received by the computer, which is programmed to analyze 
the' input-. The computer then transmits the feedback on a ^teletype printer 
to the teacher in the field setting within minutes af the coded teacher 
and/or pupil perforraiance. 

In general, modifying CATTS for inservice has great potential as 
being an efficient educational tool. Since CATTS can be made readily 
available'^in any remote setting with access to a telephone, educational 
concerns such as^inservice training can be easily updated. Research indi- 
cates that there is a growing demand for inservice to educator^ who teach 
the disadvantaged, retarded or learning disabled (Dunn, 19.68; Semmel, 1972). 
Hence, a timely use of CATTS would appear to be in educational setting 
where "special'' education problems exist. ^ / 

Purpose of thfe Study 

The purpose of this study was to improve the low social stiatus of 
rejected children in target elementary school classrooms^, through the imple- 
mentation of an in situ CATTS int;ervention . This was facilitated by using 
a three-stage model which stressed input, process, and product variable 
interactions. The. input variables have been defined as the pupils' pretest 
scores on a sociometric instrument; the process variables have been defined 
as the effects of CATTS in modifying classroom interactions; and the product 
variables were defined as the pupils' posttest scores on the sociometric 



instrument (see Figure !)• 

In order to iinplement this socionietric ch. study, the Computer-/ 
Assisted Teacher Training System (CATTS) data phone configuration was used 
in a remote field setting. The CATTS inservice model encouraged teachers 
to interact positively with low-status children. The teach^ s were aske^ 
to increase these specific interactions: (a) ask more high \- low-level 
questions of the low-status children; (b) call on the Iovj children 
by name more frequently; (c) answer questions which low-*' lildr.en 
ask; (d) make encouraging, supportive statements to the js children 

(e) give positive, feedback; and (f) encourage the l^vv-st. ildren to 

participate in classroom discussions. / 

This study was designed to demonstrate the/effects c :-: ::di^te post- 
session feedback on the behavior of the teacher§ in their action 
with low-status children. The , interest - was in demonstrating lat teachers 

increase their interactions with rejected children as a function of re- 

/' 

ceiving imme^iiate CATTS feedback on 'their teaching *ehayiorc. Ultimately, 
the classroom dynamics were expected to qhange such that the rejected 
children became more accepted by/their classmates, as evideni.d by positive 

■ ^ / ■ ' '/ 

change scores upon sociometri9'^ posttesting; / 

The following chapter x4views the literature relevant' tc :he specific 

' ■ / 
issues concerning the problem investigated in the current stuay, 

/ • 

■ ■ ■ / 

/ . 
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CHAPTER II \, ■ 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

A review of the literature on sociometric statos and teacher educa- 
tion feedback techniques is* the concern of this chapter. These specific 
areas of the literature are reviewed because the present stud> avestigated 
^he effect of the Computer-Assisted Teaclur Training System (CA'^ ';S) post- 
session feedback as an interyention in changing the low social status of 
rejected children. 

Sociometric Status 

Sociometric Measurement * ■]} 

; • ' ' ' ' J. o 

Moreno pioneered the development cnfya sociometric test tech- 

nique which evaluated the extent to which pupils are accepted b^ their 

peers and assessed the internal social structure of a group. Sociometric 

/•*> . 

tests require peers to choose a given number of associates for some group 
activity or situation. The basis for the choice, is commonly referred to 
as the sociometric question or sociometric criterion (Gronlund, 1959). 
The number of times that each ^individual is chosen is referred to as his/ 
her sociometric status. Each subject then receives a score indicating- the 
number of positive (and/or negative)' choices he/she received The pattern 
of choices . determines the child's status as star, rejectee or neglectee, et< 

Sociometric instrumentation has been repeatedly shbwn tb be reliable 
and valid in assessing the internal structure of a classroom (Bonney, 1943, 
1946; . Gronlund, ;955, 1956; Grossman, 5 Wrighter, 1948). The most exten-j 
sive studies conducted on the reliability question have been those by 
Bonney (1955) . He looke^ at the stability oFsociometric^status scores . 
over one-year in^^ervals for a four- year period. Initially, he gave a 



socioinetric test to a group of; second graders (N = 45) and then adminis- 
tered the test repeatedly at yparly intervals up tb the< fifth grade. Th' 



stability of this com 
correlating the pupil 
grade levels. Stabilit 
ye^r interAjals between :c. 
strated that sociometr is 1 

has a relatively high ( )f 
i Gronl^nd (1955), in .udy 
grade level, tried tc deL:)rmir 
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;us score w£^s evaluat l I 
'v,iet: c status' between the ■ ari 
'anged from .67, to .84 for the one- 
:rade levels. Hence, Bonney cifmon- 
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choice process ! 

'J Studies thus far rtj.iewed hav )een concerned with the gene. stabil- 
ity of results. Even though a relatively high degree of stability has 
been indicated, there are data indicating that even more stability occurs 
at the extreme sociometric status positions (Gronlund, 1955; Thompson 5 
Powell, 1951). These studies demonstrated -thalj^ 'stars and . re jectees tend to 
shift less in sociometric positions than thqse in the middle or average 
sociometric status categories. This would/fil lustrate that high and low 
sociometric positions are more stable than the average sociometric rankings. 
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Valirf^f ' • ;f ^ociometric instruments have Jbeen based 

con^Jfe jns of te judgments and sociometric test results. ■ In one 

met) ; of va: :i teachers wei^e ^requested to predict the ifelative. 

their pupils, \ and these jjidgmen^s were^ then comp:. ' 
sociome, r*ic instrument.' Gage, ifeei^^t, and Stone (IP-S) 
:'ii0ht^ of 103 teachers' in fourth-, fifth-, and ^ixth^graide f 
results from a sodiometric test, '^hex used^I^test whi 
: r.:) select f^ve' children in ' their .'classroom whqm tihey would 
;niates if t\je classroom were split in hilf. The ^ 
3a to predict which five children each pupil woui 
at on of ^ = .48 was found for the teachi^rs. 
ir:ie of relationship between the sociometric ^ 
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classes 
required 
like t 
teache. 
choose 
This i 
and th 

1 jtht 
to rank -order; 



ons. 



e:- . ociometric test validation, teac^er^ wpre ai: 
r pupi according^o accept jy their classmates. 



/ 



;ries c if studio. , tlie relationship between the teachers Vjudgments 



and the ^ociometr ic results was determined by correlating the teachers' 
rank -order predictions of their pupilJ' acceptance, with the pupils' actu 
rankings, based on the number of sociometric- c^toices each pupil received 
(Gronlund, 1951, 1955, 1956, 1958, 1959). . ^ 

In general, studies of reliability and validity of sociometric choice 
tend to-^'indicate that: (a) sociometric status scores are more stable if 
they are based on several sociometric criteria (Bonney, 1955; Gronlunci, 1955, 
1959); (b) the longer subjects have kno\^nn one anothet prior to the first test, 

^' ' ' 

the greater the cpnsistency in sociometric judgments between test and rete^st 
(Bonney, 1955; Grj^nlund, 1955); (c) the larger the number of discriminations 
.required by the instrument, the greater the consistency of sociometric 



s 



-judgments be aen test and r^test (Bonney, IVS rbi iun d) 

>dcioinetric jatus^ at the extremes is .mc^re str than t at ^tjA^ ;oci( 

metric categcries (Gronlund, 1959; Thompson i\ well 11 : ; 

socipmetric - ^sults are- significant ly relates e ?c -^f 

■^iipilS and ti ichers ' judgments of social o. :: 

)5. , 1956, .9F ' / * . ^ 

on ? Jit _ and Socikl y^cceptahge 

u :ti linf: studies , the' prifie coi 

.1:. ?t"' ' sociometric meas; .li. 
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^rin J found that there were ^jdlstiact p rso .-it" whi;:; 

a ' ai ;en high and low status in the cli rooi;;- • ^ ^ 

so. .^ecri us were^^chairacterized as **tidy," od- 3k:. ' ' n/. 

ar;d "friendly/ in a similar study Kuhlen and Lr 

nur ' haracterized as good-loQk. ..^ar. f: id' 



thu^ . : Moreover , they were said tc . :Jce £is nd : iti. \:o 

ties mo: J often than low-status student: 

Jrossiiian and Wrighter (19413), using the Caiifox: a Tes\ of ersonality, 

:and that high-status children had\significant ly h. :3r scores ban low- 



status children. Scandrette (1953/, in a similar ^ '.y, found that eighth- 
grade pupils .with low social status felt -rejected an insecure in^^^Jieir 
relationships in schobl. The low-status students also felt that they were 
treated badly by students arid teachers, and t^iey believed that one 
really cared about their welfare. ' 

Several studies have attempted to. isolate charar tics of low- 
status children (Barclay, 1966; Brown, 1955; Hartt^ , zer § Charj sworth. 
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had' iji common. She found : le 
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* others. Disliked children we - charr: - 
ing others, pushing people, n c pla-'i- 
Brovm (1955) reporter tli; t lov :"t 

level were noticeably 'Uac .in[, sine rii 

/ ■ " 

high school studeiits. Brown found that ^ow-status students: (a) engaged 

in conduct considered wrong, fb) were insincere, (c) had low^ ideals, (d) 

used profane or obscene . language , and (e) were stuck^\ip or snobbish. ' 

Young and Cooper/ ,in another study (1^944), found that low social status 

children tenti^d to have low social standards and" were not responsive to 

•social -nonns . Barclay (1966) found that high-statusvStudent s were more 

interestec}' in hobbies, dancing, popular music and sports than thejlow- 

status students. Barclay al5o' suggested that there might be a grS^ss intro- 

version -extroversion dichccom^^ which differentiates hiwh from some' low 



social status students.- 



In,^ essencj^, these vstudi^s showing a relationship hct-weon person«ility'^ 
and- social ^ta' us all^seem to point to the dichotomy that * exist^^ between / ' 
high and j{dw^iS( eial status chi'ldreq, ili^h-status cliildren Jeve^ ch^ractei:- 
ized its good- I'^okin^, chappy,- friendly, enthusiastic, and popular. ^On the 



Other "l^fancly^- Vv ^social status children were clyaracteri zed as having^ low 



ideals, fighti:,^;; bothering people^, insecure, and using profane^or obscene 

. language/ Even more important are the findings that indicate lov-sb^tus *' 

children feel insi^cure, discriminated against, aiid shou*' signs of emotional 

instability^ ' ' . . ^ 

f 

. School Achievement and vSocial Acceptance . , , ^ , 

Buswell (1953) ^fqund that' there was a relationship between social stat 
us and school achievement. He used a large number^f standardized ^instru- 
ments to test the achievpment of a population of. 300 fifth-gi/ade students. 
We found that the iiiglily acce])ted group, as identified and perceived by 
th,eir peers, was significantly higher than the rejected group in mean 
achievement. * ' 

^ Muma's (196S) investigation of academic achievement and social accep- . 
tance showed that academic achievement was significantly related to the 
extremes in peer acceptance.-^ Muma found the most liked were the highest 
achievers and, conversely, ^e lowest achievers were the least-^ked, low- 
statil's students. 

* In summary, these two investigations indicate that there is a strong 
♦correlation between academic achievement and social acceptance. Moreover, 
the data reveal that a student who Ls secure in his/her interpersonal 
relations has les\s personal con flis;f^.^^nd thus achieves at a much higher 
level than a low-status child. 

{ DentLer and Mackler (1962j showed a positive correlcition between 



intelligence and pee^ acceptan^pe (£ = .30 to .SO). Studies by Baldwin 
(195^), Goodman, Gottlieb 'and^^fkrrison (1972), > Gottlieb, Cojien arrd Gold- 
stein (li)73),Aand Johnson (1950), concerning the rejection of educable 
jrientally retarded children (r?lR) in the classroorrf/^ give furtbey support to 

• , . , - : ^ • ^' . ■ • -v ■ 

the notion that ^-ntelligence' js a covariate of social status*. 

Johnson (19S0) 'looked at the ',ocial st'atus . of ' 59 mentally^ retarded 

children in a -cominunity' where ther,e were no classes for the reta:^^(}^ He*^^ - 

•found that, based qj> th<:^ results of a^ sociometric instrument, educable 
^'mentally retarded chi Idr^n wer^^ less accepted and more rejected than the 
f rt0nretardfed children; that the hi;=jiiei' the IQ, tho'more accepted the child; ♦ 

and that EMR children were rejected because of behavior problems rather 

• : : ' ' . : . ■ ' \ 

than low academic achievement. ' - - 

Baldwin (1958) studied the social status' of EMR children in regular 
Classi:ooms in a school' district which had special education classed. She 
foun^^~'^that mentally ret/arded children were less s^ciJally accepted than the 
normals, and that socially inappropriate behaviors such as fighting, hitting, 
lying, cheating, and bossint^ were the cause of rejection. ■ 
Goodman, Gottlieb, and Harrison (1972) sltudied the integration of EMR 
children into ^ nongraded school setting. Two groups of integrated EMR 
students were involved in the study. One group was completely integrated 
and spent the full day in regular classrooms; the other grqyp was in the 
sphool but segregated. The researchers found t>hat EMRs who* were completely^ 
intiBgrated into the school day- were significantly more rejected than their 
nonretarded peers.' Furthermore, the intjeg'rated EMRs'were rejected signif- 
•icantly more often than the segregated EMRs. Intermediate students seemed 
to reject the ^EMRs TOre than younger ch'vldren in the primary, grades did. 

Gottlieb, Cohen, and Gold^.tein (19"^?;), in a studv of EMR integration' / 



in the" regular classroom, found that attrtudes of regular chi Idren toward _ \ 
EMRs were most favorable in the schoolSfnot having f^etarded chi Idren/ and • 
that the attitudey^Were lesR *'fav6rable when regjular children had opportuni::^ 

ties for social contact with the EMR chi.4dren,. , 

' . ' ' ' ■ \ 

These research reports indicate that HVIR children are, not apcepted . /' 

■ , 1 1* ^ ' " ^'^ ■ • . 

because they do not have the "s'ocial graces!' necessary .to be accepted in- ^ 

a regular classroom. ^>bese studi es, al-so illustrate- the strbhg relationship-' / 

' 7 ' ' ■ '"^ ' . ' ' ^ / 

between intelligence and so6ial status. ^ , / • * ' . 

Socioeconomic Status and' Social Accept^ance ' < 

Socioeconomic status has been found to be related to social status^^in 
the classroom (Bonney, 1043, 1948; .Campbell, 19(\4). Bonney (1943), in. a 
study of elementajty children, found that tlierte wa^ a significfemt correla- ^ 
tioYi between social' status and -socioeconomic class. His results indicated 
teachers as fvell as students tended to select those students from the ^ 
higher social claj;i^es, and that- the low-status students invariably were 
from lower socioeconomic homes. ' / 

In another study, Bonney (1044) investigated the relationship of 
family si^e^^to social status in the classroom. Tliis study followed ele- 
mentary school students for two academic years. Bonney employed a socio- 
metric technique and c^Jrrelated tiie scores to family size and socioeconomic 
class.. His data indicated that there was little correlatron between family 
size and social acceptance. However, his results showed that the least- 
liked children came from lower socioeconomic backgrounds and, conversely, 

T 

the highest atus students came from the middle- and upper-class backgrounds. 

In a study using modified sociometric 'procedures , Neugarten (1946) 
found that both element ary . and high school students tended to discriminate 
high- from low-status children on the basis of socioeconomic class. Elkins, 



in. a 1958 study, also, obtainea. results, showing a significant correlation 
between socioroetri'c preferences and socioecononfic status.. 

Cauqpbell (1964), in a review of peer relations, concluded that there 
is no single item. that can be, isolated which contributes to the .relation- 
ship of "socioeconomic. status and social status. But he ihdicatgd^^at 

there were several variables interacting which bring about the correlation, 

■ ' *\ 

Campbell suggested that frequency. f>f contact , ecological separation, and 

differences in value orientations all pliy a part and may reinforce one 

another. - ^ t 

Teacher Bias and Social, Acceptance ^ 

' - r 

JTeacher bias has been found to be related to social; status in the 
classroom (Good 5 Brophx, 1972; Gronlund,. lr.959; Retish, 1968; Rosenthal 5 . 
Jacobson, 1968; Silberman, 1969). Atyeo (1972) looked at the extent of . 
modeling among yotmg children in presqhool classrooms. During the pre- 
. observation, each child >as asked to show a preference for one of two 

similar dolls. Jhe adult model (teacher) then displayed a preference for 

* . ' . .. • 

a doll selected most by the children. * The children in the e^cperiment al., 
classes imitated the preference of their teacher in selecting their. ^^.,^ 
favorite, doll at the completion of "the experimental period. ,This suggests 
that teachers* behaviors are freely imitated by their students. 

Siiberman (1969) examifted how teachers* attitudes towards their stu- 
dents were revealed by their classroom behavior. He specifically studied 
the attitude areas of concern, indifference, rejection, and attachment. Ten'^ 
third-grade teachers were interviewed aj^ asked to name children who came 
to mind when the interviewer asked questions concerning the four attitude 
areas., Children in th^ classroom were also interviewed and were a^ked to 
predict, how often the teacher would interact with'them in a typical day. 
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In addition, teachers were observed with an instrument which recorded 
teacher-pupil interactions, Silberman's results revealed that: (a) 
"attachraent'N students received significantly more positive feedback from 
'^the teachers /\(b) ^'concern** students received significantly more teacher 
contacts, ^'indifference" students received less teacher contacts, 
(d) "rejected**^ students received a significantly greater amount of nega- 
tive feedb^k, and (e) "correlations'* between students' predictions and 
actual observations were significantly positive. Moreover, Silberman 
summarized: 

Many such behaviors aimed at individual students are visible to 

e other students in the class as well. Thus, it is likely 
thdit the daily classroom experience of recipient students is, 
^ifgnificantly altered by teachers' actions which express their 
altitudes. These actions not only serve to communicate to 

udents the regard in which they are held by a* significant 
adult, but they also guide the perception of, and behavior 
toward, these students by peers (p. 407), 

Good and Brophy (1972),, in a replication of the Silberman (1969) 
investigation, studied ^differential teacher behavior toward different 
students in relationship to the attitudes that teachers held toward those 
students," Nine first-grade teachers were observed for 40 hours in order 
to sample pupil-teacher interaction patterns. They were then asked to 
select children about whom they felt indifference, attachment concern ; 
and/or rejection. Teacher attitudes and classroom dajta were analyzed. 
Results showed that "attachment*' students were actively praised by the 
teacher and were given the most ^portunities to answer high-level cogni- 
tive demands, "Concern" students Initiated more contacts with the teacher, 
and she sought these children in return. Concern students usually had, only 
the opportunity to answer low-level questions. "Indifference" students 
were passive in the classroom, never answered questions, and had the least 
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contact with the teacher. ^Rejected" -students were most avoided by the^ 
teacher, most criticized, and most neglected when they initiated coi^tfact 
with the teacher. ] 

Jackson, Silberman, and Wolfson (1969), in a study of teacher atti- 
tudes, found there was differ^tial treatment of students. Employing an 
interview technique with third-grade teachers, the investigators asked 
teachers to describe the first, Iwo children in their class who came to / 
jnin4^ Data revealed that the ifirst two children remembered were perceived 
by the teacher as having many positive traits. In contrast, the last 
two children ,^the rejected ones, were characterized by negative descrip- 
'tions and seen as nonconforming in the classroom. 

Differential treatment of. students was also illustrated by Good 
(1968) in an investigation of how teachers interact differently with , chil- 
dren perceived as high or low achieving. The investigator asked fbur 

-\ 

first-gra^e teachers to rank-ordq^t children according to achievement 

. ' . If ■ . 

^X^XP&s. Teachers were then observed on the Good observational instrui^nt. 

Data indicated that those students perceived by the teacher as high 
achievers were^jgiV^n significantly more opportunity to answer high-level 
questions. Good's data also showed that high achievers received signifi- 
cantly more positive feedback and low achievers received significantly 
more negative feedback. 

Anderson and Brewer (1946) studied how the dominative and socially 
intiBgrative behavior of the teacher influences pupil behavior. Dominative 
behavior was characterized by the use of force, commands, threats, and 
attacl<s again*;t the children by the teacher. In contrast^ socially inte- 
grative behavior reflected the teachers' use of cooperation, discussions, 
and considered judgment of the student. Integrative behavior was also 



characterized by adaptive and flexible teacher behavior which encouraged 
children to express their opinions. Anderson ancl Brewer found that, where 
teachers used dorainative behavior*^, pupils tended to reduce social partici 
pation and increase personal conflicts. On the other hand, pupils whose 
teachers displayed integrative behavior were spontaneous social partici- 
pants and had constructive social responses to each other. Furthermore, 
Ander^n and Brewer found that both types of teacher behaviors seemed- to 
spreala throughout the room, socially integrative teachers having rooms 
that were cooperating and emotionally stable, and dominative teachers 
inciting conflicts and ill will in .the classroom. This study clearly illu 
strates how critical the teacher behavior factor can be in setting socio- 
einotional climates in a classroom. 

In summary, teachers have been found to selectively interact with 
children. More important, teachers' behaviors towards rejected children 
seem to cue classroom ll^eers on how the teacher wants them to interact with 
the low-status children. ^ 

Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) reported evidence on the influence of 
teacher expectations on P^il performance. A test of potential for intel- 
ligence was given to 18 classrooms. Twenty percent of the students in a 
classroom were randomly selected by exnerimenters and 'labeled as "intel- 
lectual bloomers." Teachers in the school were given ^false psychological 
data that reported that the* ''bloomers'* had potential for unusual intellec- 
tual gains. Eight months later the students were posttested using the 
same IQ test. Students for whom the teacher had been led to expect greate 
intellectual gain s'howed a significantly greater gain in IQ score than did 
the control children. 

In a similar study, Beez (1970) investigated the effects of prior 



biasing information about students on the expectation of teachers and on 
future teaching behaviO(r. He selected 50 children from lleadstaf|||^d 
assigned the pup,ils to high and low ability groupings. Sixty graduate 
students attending summer school were, assigned as tutors. Falsified 
psychological data on the children were given to each tutor. lii^^ow 
achieving group's folders contained ^ata which indicated a poor prognosis 
for achievement. In the high achieving group's folders, there were data 
to indicate that the children had great potential for academic growth. 
The tutors worked \yith the children for several weeks on specific tasks. 
Beez found that 81% of those teachers who believed that they had a high- 
achieving stucJent taught eight or more words, while only 1!^% of the 
teachers of thV low ability group tried to t^ch as m^ny words. 

The ^eez (1970) and Rosenthal (1968) studies both reveal that a 
teacher's predisposition to the success or failure of hJLs/her students 
influence? the child's performance. These studies indicate that teachers' 
prior expectations of academic as \tell as social performance do influence 
their teacfying behaviors'. Implications which can^be drawn from these 
findings suggest some strategies for intervention. First 'of all, social 
status intervention should he initiated by the teacher because he/she has 
been characterized as the most influential significant adult in the class- 
room. Secondly, teachers should he made aware of their teaching ^behavior 
"patterns. Thirdly, teachers should be given immediate feedback on their 
teaching profiles. 

Low Social Status and Intervention Str ate g 1 e s 

r 

Review of intervention studies show^ that few have incorporated effi- 
cient strategies in changing social status ifi the classroom (Chaires, 1966; 
Kinney, 1953; Lilly, 1971), Rather than use the teac^r as the change agent 



in the intervention strategy, these studies have: (a) taken low-status 
children out of ^the classroom and given them individual and/or group 
counseling, (b) .had children taken from their classrooms by experimenters 
and give^ socially integrative skills, or (c) given low-status children 
"star" roles r^^^ch as a lead in a play. 

Chaires C1966) tried to change the status of mentally retarded chil- 
dren in intermediate and -junior high special education classes. Socio- 
ntetric instruments were used to identify the "stars" and "rejectees" of 
the classrooms. Rejectees in each classroom were randomly assigned to ^ 
experimental and control groups. Each classroom's experimental group^.was ^ 
composed of two rejectees and two stars. The stars and rejectees prac- 
ticed for a classroom play for five weeks. Chaires found that experi- ^ 
mental . rejectees gained significantly in peer acceptance and also in self- 
concept. In contract, rejectees in the control grolip did not make similar 
gains. Chaires conclude>4th^t?^ resulted frpm the subjects' partici- 

pation in a high-status activity;* (i.e., giving \i play) and their associ- , 
ation with "stars" in the classroom. But the data revealed that social ^ 
status change was short-term and that there was no follow-up for the low- 
status children. - . • 

In ^.partial replication of Chaires' (1966) investigation, Lilly (1^*71) 
tried to control for the various factors identified in the Chaires study. 
Factors identified for Lilly's study were (a) removal of expetimental 
students from the classroom, (b) interaction with adult experimenters, 
(c) interaction with high acceptance peers, (d) part icipation in the skit 
before the class, and (e) general increased .saliency o\ tlie experimental 
"children to the other members of the class. In order to isolate and control 
the factors previously identified, six experimental groups were set up, 



with eight subjects in each group. Pretests, posttests, and follow-up 
tests were given usiiig sociometric instrumentation. Statistical analysis 
revealed that, as a group, experimental sii^^ct's gained significantly in 
social acceptance in contrast to the n'ont reatmejit control groups. In the 
follow-up testing, initial gains nere not maintained. Of the six inter- 
vention variables studied, Tione provided significant gains in social 
acceptance. / ^ 

Kranzler, Mayer, Dyer arffipMunger (1966) made^ran attempt to assess 
^the results of counseling with low-status' fourth-grade students. Socio- 
metric status was the criterion for determining low status. A socio- 
metric device was administered to four fourth-grade classrooms. Students 
of low sociometric status were randomly assigned by^ classrooms to one of. 
three ti^eatment conditions: -(a) counseling,' (b) teacher guidance, or (c) 
control. iNTien treatment conditions >were compared, ^he differences favored 
the counseling condition, and the social status'. change persisted over a 
period of seven months.. The possibility of. a temporary teacher thfluence 
on the sociometric criterion was indicated; therefore, the effett- of th^ 

1 ■ " ' 

treatment in changing social status was questioned. , . 

In a replication^ of K^ranzler, et al. (1966), Mayer, Kranzler, and 
Mathes (1967) compared the effects of counseling and selected guidance 
techniques on fifth- and sixth-grade low-status children. Sociometric 
status and teacher ratings of students* social skills were selected as cri- 
teria. Subjects were selected from students who were in the lower half of 
their classes in sociometric status and who indicated that they wanted to 
get along better with their peers. From each of seven classrooms an equal 
numbe.r of subjects was randomly assigned to three treatment conditions: 
(a) counseling, (b) teacher guidance, and (c) control. When the treatment 



conditions were compared, no statistically significant differences were found 

• These four studies of social status intervention have had limited 
success in changing low social status of children (Claires, 1966; Lilly, 
1971; Kranzler et al., 1966; Mayer et al., 1967). Only one study, Kranzler' 
et al., 1966), showed maintenance of the intervention change. The writer 
suggests these results indicate a more influential individual ^houW be 
the prime, intervention age/it. A teacher can make social status changes 
without having to take children out of the classroom. A teacher can adapt 
to daily social changes in the cla^room. Tlius , the teacher is the most^ 
efficient change agent of social status in a clas^oom. Tlie following stud- 
ies-look at teachers as agents of change in social status. 
Teachers as Change Agents of Social S'tatus " ^ 

Atkinson (1949) used the, teacher* as' the- prime inteirvention agent in 

% 

changing social status in the classroom. The investigator studied the 
use of sociometj*ic data in establishing work g*^oups in the classroom. 
Rejectees and isolates were placed with high-status students %p valrious 
training experiences. During ^ two-vear period Atkinson fouijd there were 
fewer isolates and rejectees. Atkinson Attributed these social status ^ 
changes to the opportunity given to isolates and rejectees to associate^j^^ 
with high-*status children and demonstrate '^special skills/' . 

Taba and Elkins (1950) studied social acceptance in an eighth-grade 
classroom which used group discussiq;i', problem solving, and open theme 
writing in trying to change the rejection status of some, children. Taba 
used sociometric tests and sociometric .^tervi ews to gather d^ta on a 
pre and posttest basis.^ Her results showed that^ sociometri c status can 
b6 changed by using these techniques. However, the lac!; of control|> grouj^ 
was. a limitation of this and.Atkinson*s study. 



Kinney (1953) studied the use of various grouping technique^in ' 
changing social status. Emp^oy^g the teacher as the interventioh agent, 
he con^ared experimental classrooms using flexible "groups to control class- 
.rooms using abil^y and intact groups. Sociometric results indicated ^at 
in five months it was possible to significantly increase social accept- 
anc^ of children by using flexible grouping! An additional finding showed 
that the number of rejectees in the intact gr'df^s increased 'during the 
experiment. " . - 

Retish* s 1968 study was one of the first controlled studies to use 
the teacher as the prime intervention agent in changing social status of^ 
pupils in the classroom. Retish tried to control the^ verba^ reinforcement 
frequency of teachers wjjo interallied with low-status children. He theorized 
that low-status children were rejected by the teacher because of ^ow^ ' 

achievement profiles. The teacheVs' rejecti^'n attitudes were then passed 

/ • ' , 

on to their classroom peers. Using sociometric data, Retish selected the - 

four most rejected children in the classroom and randomly assigned them 
to control and experimental groups. Teachers were asked to verbally vein- 
force the experimental child three times a" day for three weeks. " Retish found 
that the experimental rej'ectees significantly gained in social status, but 
the teacher's posttest rating!? did not reflect any changes in attitude 
toward the rejected chi^ldren. A closer look at these data, however, indi- 
cates that the teacher rating scale asked the teacher "to rate children 
in the classroom on the degree to which he/she thought the Child would 
benefit from another class." Thus, little^ attitude change could have been 
expected, since it was a question of placement rather than ^attitude. 

Leyser (1976) used the teicher as the primary, intervention agent, lie 
used a roleplaying module to give teachers skills in working with rejected 
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children in the classroom. He was specifically concerned with the effect 
of the intervention module Qnj^a) changing the social status of rejected 
and isolated'cKildren, (b) changing peer perception of the rejected and 
isolated' classmates, and (c) changing the teachers* perceptions of the 
rejected and isolated students. Tlie module contained roleplaying lessons 
and^story problems dealing with appropriate or inappropriate social beha- 
vior. In addition, Leyser held workshops throughout the ^experiment which 
helped teachers to administer different roleplaying activities included 

• ■ i ^ ■ ^ • 

in tlrte module. Results revealed no significant positive changes in social 
status of the \j.solate children, nor positive changes in peer perception 
of these children. In addition, teachers* percept ions 'of the rejected and 
isolated chi^drep, were not significantly changed either. Nonetheless, tfiis [ 
^^^dy did show some strong" trends in changing social status in the class- 
room with roleplaying because of^the emphasis on direct teacher intervention 
through the applicatioVi of trained teaching skill^^ 

Brown and ^acDougal (1073) also used tKfe teachv as the intervention 

J . . • • ■ 

agent in changing social status of rejected children ^in the classroom. 

Data were collected from 14 elementary classrooms. The intervention method 
was an inservice workshop whi ch ^ ^^Ve the teachers several skills f^r 
building good social environments. The major topics for^the si^^veekly 
training sessions were (a) interdependence of 'affective and cognitive be- 
haviors, (b) peer interaction and group interaction, (c) adult interaction 
with children, (d) creation of effective leamiVig climates, and (e) system- 
ritic instruction in socialization skills. The results Indicated that 
rejected children perceived themselves as more adequate in their rela- 
/tionships with their classmates and their teachers. More important, Prown 
also found that teachers ten<^e.d to cue children In hov: to perceive other 
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children in the claf^Yoom as either high or low status. This study indi- 
cated thdt a teacher does, in fact, teach children many more things, than 
subject matter. 

Bonney (1971) investigated the reject iop status of children in 12.- 
elementary classrooms. He chose four clas^srooms as^ the exper^^diental group 
and eight clas'sroplns as controls. Bonney's intervention methods included^ ' 
observatidn of an experimental classroom^ biweekly conference5<, and a 
newsletter. Feedback from the observation session was given to the teaphers 
via the newsletter. The newsletter also suggested techniques for teaching 
social skills in the classroom. Biweekly aonferences were lieid with " 
teachers to discuss teacher interaction skills which promoted social accep- 
tance in the classropm; Results showed that there were no significant 
•differences bet^feen the e.xperimental and control groups in social status ' 
change. ^ 

There were obvious methodological errors in this study, isuch as the 
. contamination of control and experimental teachers, but the study^still 
contained some critical elements. Though observat ionai^instrumentat ion ^ 

conferences and^ifeedback were tried, they were used poorly. Conferences 

■ ' ^ 

J should have been held immediately after the observation period in order 
to discuss teaching profiles. 

Amidon and Hoffman (1965) used observation data, feedback, and con- 
ferences more efficiefitly than Bonnev (1971). These experimenters con- 
ducted a stifd^ to see whether teachers could change th^e rejected status of 
children in the classroom when given specific skills to work with low- 
stat^ childre|n. Amidon and Hoffman gathered data in 12 elementary 
classrooms. Half of the classes were randomly assigned to an experi- 
^' nfental group and the other half to a control group. A soc^iometric test^ ' 
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was used to gathe\V4^ta on a pre/post design. The intervention consisted 
of eight meetings arip^ree individual conferences with the ,e;cpeyrimental 
teachers. The first five group meetings were used to teach the.^xperimen- 
tal teachers an .observation system for analyzing classroom ijiteraction . 
They were tai;gh^ this system so -tliat they might acquire an objective ^^iew 
of the classroom and become aware of specific pupil interactions occurring 
in their classrooms. Also included in the treatment were three twenty- 
minute tape recordings^which were made in each teacher 'classroom. The 
teachers were asked to analyze their -dwn teaching sessions vfith, the obser- 
-^vation system, "^ramediately afterward, each teacher would di#:uss his/her 

teaching profile with the experimenter. The last three meetings were 'con- 

/ ' ■ ' 

cemed with the social structure of the classroom, research' on the socially 

isolated child, and ^he data gathered in'^the school on sociome^ry, attitudes 

and personality. ^ Tine data indicated that' the position of the rejected 

children in the experimental group was significantly improved over the 

year. The number of children in the experimental group whose position 

improved was more than four times the number of children who improved in 

the control group. ^ , 

Studies which \ave used the teacH^ as the prime intervention have 
showTi that 'Social status can be significantly increased (Amidon 5 Hoffman, 
1965; Atkinson^ 1940; Brou-n MacDougal , 1973; Kinney 1953 ;~ Retish , 1968). 
Qnly one study, Bonney (1971), showed no significant clj»ange' in social status 
but methodological problems as well as poor use of feedback and observation 
instrumentation may account for these results. • 

A summary of the literature which deals with sociometric status shows 
that sociometric instrumentation has been valid^^and reliable. Secondly, 
there are specific determinants of social status in the clnssroom: (a) 



personality traits; (b) achievement^ status ; (c) socioeconomic class; and ^- 
Cd) teacher^. b^as. ^Finally, intervention studies of social *^tatus in the 
classroom have clearly shown that the teacher has more succtess as/ the 
prime intervention agent in changing social acceptability » j ; 

The next section of the literature review i^ concerned v*ith teacher „ 
education. Effective training underlies the»teacher' s ;abi lity to affect classroom 
outcomes such as chajiges in socio::ie^tric status... The review will focus, on studies 
^ which incorporate feedback ,a3 a central mode of trainee skill development. 

Teacher Education - Feedback Techniques 

If improvement in teaching behavior is expected, then teachers mpst \ 
study theiT teaching prof i 1^5^ and experiment with and practice effective 
teaching- beh'aviors . A l^rge part of this chang^ process can be implemented 
through feedback of relevant teaching behaviors using observation instru- ^ 
ments (Flanders, 1970; 1974; Simon 5 Boyer 1970) , Ob^i^rvation instruments 
may be used for feedback based upon objective data 'about teacher-pupil 
interaction the classroom. * ' ^ 

In the past, educators have usually given feedback in the form of .'-^ 
subjective supervisory evaluations, but research indicates that the advent 
of observation systems has made supervisory feedback more objective. More 
importantly, observation instruments are being taught to classroom teachers 
so that they are made more aware of their teaching behaviors (Hough &.Ober, 
,1961', Lohman, Ober ?i Hough, 1967). Hough et al. (1067)^ found that: 



In ^ sens^', when teachers .use these systems to o])tain feedback 
for. sel f-supervision , they are performing "micro research" on J 
their own behavior in their oun classroom.. ^From this they 
gain data with which to formulate new hypotheses about the 
effectiveness of their own teaching techniqiJe to/tost in 
their next, micro research "study" (p. 22). 



Supervisory Feedback .^ . ^ 

Hough and Amidon (1967) found tha:t teachers who recoived interaction' • 
analysis feedback from thei^ sujDei^isor on classropm behavicfrs were more 
'•indirect*' in their teaching approach than controls who "received traditional 

^ 

sub'jective supervisory evj;luat ion , ' ' ^ 

Zahn (1967)^investigated the effect of ob;jective feedback compared to < 
traditional subjective supervisor feedback, on preservice teachers. He 
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found that student teachers undergoing instruction and supervision using _ 
objective . feedback (interaction analysis) had more positive teaching atti- 
tudes after student teaching than those given subjective feedback. 

In a similar study, Bondi and Ober (1969) exantined the effect of 
traditional subjective feedback (in contrast to objective feedback from 
an observation instrument) on the teaching behaviors of elementary pre- 
service teachers. Following the weekly teaching session, teachers in the 
experimental group were asked to attend a feedback conference. A computer 
printout was given to the teachers which contained. a profile of their 
teaching behavior. The -supervisor made no attempt to classify the teach- 
ing behavj^ors as inefficient or sufficient. The teachers were then asked 
to compare their weekly performances against one ^"aJibther. In contrast, 
preservice teachers in the control group attended weekly feedback conferences 
ih which the supervisors gave their opinion and recommendations on the 



lessons taught. The results showed that the experimental tethers: 
(a)' demonstrated more acceptance and clarification^of student ideas, (b) 
used more praise, (c) used more positive affect, (d) used more "indirect" 
as opposed to "direct" teacher t^lk, (e) used less corrective feedback, 
(f) as^ced more questions, (g) lectured less, and (h) gave fewer directions. 
In summary, these three studios indicated that systematic feedback 



from a supervisor is superior to more traditional subjective types of 
feedback. ' ^•^-''^'^ 

visual Feedback from Conununi cat ion Media ^ ^ y ■ ^ 

Teacher educators have used communication medi:a such as photography, 
videotape recordings '(VTR) , and motion pictures in givin^j feedback to 
preservicfe teachers. Videotape recordirvgs have probably })een used most 
oftOT in recent teacher education research. The microteaching concept has 
used the^VTR most extensively. -Microteaching is a scaled-do^m version of 
teacher-pupil ^ interactions in a classroom: The setting is usually a small 
room with a preservice^'cacher and one to *five students, Tlie entire 
teaching session is videbt^pe.d. The preservice teacher then views the • 
videotape with a supervisor and critiques the microteaching session. The 

teacher then rete^iches the lesson trying to modify his/her teaching per- 

<j , 

formance in accordance with preceding feedback. Various studies report 

■ ■ . . A 

success using the microteaching. Concept to modify teaching behaviors 

(Allen f^^Young, 1966; Asheson, 1964; Fortune, Cooper P, Allen, 1967; Good- 
^kind, 1969; .Olivero, -1965) , 

Goodk in investigated the effects of. a microteaching experi- 

ence on preservice teachers. Teachers were assigned. to an ex^er^mient al 
group which received 'critiques whi^e viewing a videotape recording of teach- 
ing performance in the presence of a supervisor.^ The control group received 
critiques on their teaching performance but did not get to view the video- 
tape-recording. Goodkind found that the experimental group displayed: » 
(a) more awareness of^personal habits and manners, (b) more awareness/of 
teaching art:$ and techniques, and (c) more awareness of the problem in 
pacing insti-uctioln. 

Bell (1968) [conducted a study with preservice homo econonics teachers 



using the microteaching format. She used a control group which engaged 
in student teaching without the microteaching and an experimental group 
which participated in microteaching after their student teaching day. 
She found that the experimental group made significant gains in teaching 
performance in comparison to the control group. 

In another study i Bush (1968) randomly divided 60 preservice teachers 
intO'two groups. Half were given the standard observation and teacher aidfe 
experience, and the other half used the microteaching concept. The, micro- 
teaching group performed at a higher level of Veacher compQ,tence than did 
the traditionally prepared group, and performance in the microteaching 
situation predicted subsequent classroom performance. Furthermore, there^ 
was a significant increase in the accuracy of candidates^ self-perception 
of teaching, performance, and candidates receiving student appraisal of their 
effectiveness improved significantly mpre than candidates not having access 
to such feedback. Finally, trainees' acceptance of the. value of micro- 
teaching was high. 

Reporting on a microteaching clinic, Fortune et al. (1967) found that 
significant teacher behavior changes occurred over the treatment period. 
Nine of the first 12 items on the Stanford Teacher Competency Appraisal 
Guide showed a .01 mean gain. This mean gain was an indication of the 
improvement of the interns. In addition, a question designed to evaluate 
trainee acceptance 'of microteaching indicated that ;70'5 of the interns felt 
that the microteaching experience had been helpful in acquiring specific 
cdmpetencies. * , , * 

iCallenbach, Gall, and Misredith (1969) compared the effectiveness of 
elementary preservice teachers trained in a. summer microteaching clinic 
w^th that of preservice teachers who received more conventional classroom " 
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observation and student teaching experience. Contrary to the results 

reported by Bush (1968) in a similar study, the microteaching approach^ 

was not found to be superior to more conventional methods of training. 

However, it was concluded "that microteaching is an effective training 

strategy since it achieved results similar to those of conventional 

methods, but in only one- fifth the time with fewer administrative prob- 

« 

lems (p. 16) ." -^...^^^ 

In summary, the microteathing concept achieves positive changes 
in teacher behavior. Also, preservice teachers* acceptance of micro- 
teaching as an effective training method is high. Finally, feedback seems- 
to^ be the crucial dimension of microteaching in terms of changing the 
trainees* behavior. 

McGraw (1966) investigated the effects of three different feedback 
conditions on preservice teachers in modifying their classroom behavior 
toward their pupils' training needs. Feedback using both 35mm time-lapse 
photography and a bar graph of their teaching behaviors was given to 'one 
group. Another group received only the bar graphs of their teaching beha- 
viors. The third group did/ not receive any feedback. Results showed that 
the grpup of preservice teachers with time-lapse photography and bar graph ^ 
feedback performed significantly better than i:he groups in the other two 
feedback ponditions. ' . 

' Leonard, Giles, and Paden (1971) investigated whether preservice 
teachers^receiving supervisory feedback, in addition to video and audiotape 
replays, would demonstrate a greater change in their verbal interactive 

behavior than preservice teachers who only received subjective supervisory 

/. . ■ 

feedback. Results showed that those receiving audio and videotape replay 
in addition to supervisor' feedback used less "direct teaching influence 

4u 
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and more indirect teaching influence/* as categorized by Flanders, than 
"those" teachers who only received supervisor feedback. 

Rule (1972) tested the effects of^three feedback conditions in chang-. 
ing thr^e -^teaching behaviors of preservice teachers: '(a) givin'g more praise, 
(b)' giving more on-task contacts, and (c) giving more off-task contacts. 
The three feedback conditions investigated were: (a) instructions and 
experimenter, feedback, (b) analysis of videotape recording of trainees' 
teaching behaviors, and (c) ^ direct intervention procedure in*^which the 
experimenter temporarily replaced the teacher trainee whose teaching beha- 
vior fell below criteria. Rule. found that the direct intervention was 
most effective in changing a teacher's behavior. Fewer changes in the 
preservice teacher's behavior occurred in the instructions plus feedback 
condition. 

A summary of cominurlication media used in giving feedback indicates . 
that photography plus bar graphs, videoj^ and audiotape records are effec- 
tive in changing preservice teachers' behaviors. Rule's (1972) study, 
which indicates that direct intervention by an experimenter is most 
effective in changing trainees' behavior, raises the question of whether 
this training approach has a lasting effect on teaching behavior. This 
writer suggests that^a/^st ronger study would have shown maintenance of this 
change and questions whether trainees really were internalizing good teach- 
ing strategies or were in fear of the experimenter's option. 
Immediate Feedback 

/ 

Immediate feedback ^las/ many connota^tions , but, in the studies to be 
reviewed, immediate feedback is virtually synonymous with instantaneous 
feedback, Immediate feedback has been shown to be the"" most effective method 
of changing teaching behavior, because of its immediate relevance and 
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appl.icabili^y to behavioral events that IVave just, taken place (Locke, 
Carledge SKoeppel, 1968). 



^ve just, t't 



Dowd and Blocker (1974) investigated the effects of immediate rein- 
forcement and preawareness on the acquisition of a desired behavior by 
beginning counselors. Three treatment groups and a control group were 
instituted. One group was given immediate reinforcement for exhibiting 
desired behavior, and v^the second groi^ was made aware of thj^ desired 
behaviors they were to institute prior to the counseling session. The 
third group was n]ade aware of thW desired behavior prior to the session and 
given immediate feedback. This feedback was given by a machine witfi 
green and r^d lights"^^ the^top. The supervisor, in an adjacent observa- 
tion room, controlled the machine." The experimenter flashed the lights 
as the counselor made the desired response.' Results indicated that the 
treatment group which combine>4 both awareness and immediate feedback was 
significantly superior to the other two treatment conditions.^ 

Johnson (1968) used a booklet to give preservice teachers immediate 
feedback on the correctness of pupil behaviors observed on videotapes. 

The' instructional— videotape used in this experiment conr u -^f 21 brief 

<? 

scenes of pupil-teacher ir^teractions . Each scene was accompc..iied in the 

\i ■ ^ 

programmed booklet by a question which focused the viewers' attention on 



a specific aspect of the scene, by a multiple-choice item to be(^ answered 
after the scene was shown, and by immediate information as to the correct- 
ness of the response. Subjects in Experimental Group 1" read the questibn, 
viewed the scene, selected the alternative answer which best described the 
behavior in the scene, and turned to'another page to get immediatj^^fe^dback 
on the response. Suhjej^Xrs in Experimental Group ^ viewed the videotapes 
and read* the questi,<5h, hut received no feedback on correctness of response. 



Subjects in the-contror group did not see a videotape; they listened to 
an audiotape on how to be a skillful observer. Croup 4 received no 
training. Analysis of data indicated that preservice teachers' perform- 
ances in Experimental Croup 1 were significantly superior to those in the 
other treatment 'groups . 

These two studies have shown how immediate feedback in the form of 
lights and booklets has 'l)een proved superior to other methods in change 
ing preservice teaching" behaviors . 
Concurrent Feedback 

•• • ^ 
The following studies of concurrent feedback will be Reviewed to > 

show how instantaneous feedback changes preservice teachers' behavior. 

,Heinrich and McKugan (1969) tested the effectiveness of concurrent . 
feedback by means o€ Colored cards. Preservice teacherjs were randomly 
assigned|to experimental and control groups. Those trainees in the experi- 
mental group were given concurrent feedback by a supervisor who raised 
color cue car^s whenever desired or undesired behaviors, were exhibited* 
Control suT3jects received delayed supervisory feedback. Result^ indicated 
that the experimental group was . cantly superior to the control group 
in reducing discrepancies be^ the teachers' beliefs^ and their super- 

visors' opinions concerning their teaching behavior. 

..Carlson (1974) siudied the effect of immediate verbal feedback on 
increasing -the qualitative levels of^empathio^verbal performances of 
counselor trainees . Twenty-four subjects wsire randomly assigned to the* 
follpwing'conditions : (a) immediate feedback, (b) feedback and instruction, . 
(c) ec^ipment present, and ^d) control. The immediate feedback condition 
consifsted of receiving inu... verbal feedback through an ear hug 

(corariunication system) from the^ supervisor. When empathic responses* 



occurred, feedback was given. Feedback consisted of^the two words '*excel- 
lent response/' The feedback and instruction condition consisted of random 
comments by the supervisor. The equipment in the "present" condition 
consisted of an ear bug, but subjects did not receive any type of feedback. 
The control group did not receive any type of treatment. Results indicated 
that groups receiving verbal immediate feedback, and feedback and instruction, 
were superior to the control and the equipment present grou{is . 

In a similar study, Reddy (1968) employed an auditory device that 
gave feedback to counseling trainees on? empathic responses elicited. 
Reddy *s results showed that those trainees who received immediate auditory 
feedback were superior to those treatment groups receiving delayed or no 
feedback., - 

Spaulding (1971) also investigated the effect of an audio device or 
receiver on acquiring specific behaviors which were agreed upon by the 
teacher and experimenter. The teacher was equipped with a transistorized 
audio receiver and was prompted by an observer in an adjacent room, ^^ata 
showed that teachers readily acquired prespec^fied teaching skills. 

Thomas and Cooper (1969) also reported using concurrent audio feed- 
back in changing teaching, behavior towards target children in tlie classroom. 
Data indicated that teachers changed their behavior as well as the target 
pupils' behavior. 

. In another study , Thomson , Holmburg and Bear (1971) investigated the 
effects of several Xypes of feedback procedures in the acquisition of 
primary reinforcement skills. Preservice teachers were found to increase 
desired teaching behavior when immediate observer feedback was 'given. 
The on-the-spot feedback (audio) produced the desired results nine out 
of twelve times^.. 



CATTS feedback^ . Semmel (1968)' developed a filosed- looped feedback 
system to train preservice teachers. The Computer-Assisted Teacher 

^Training System (CATTS) allows for .direct data input into a computer by 

. \ ^/ ^ 

an- observer using an observation-coding instniment. These )iata are 

instantaneously stored and processed, reducing the tedium associated 

with analysis of observational data. More important, CATTS renders in- 

stantaneous feedback to the teacher on classroom behaviors. 

VanEv^rx (1971) attempted toXcontrol for many of the methodological 

- ..-^ ^ . 

problems in earlier CATTS studies^(Kfeider, 1969; Schmitt, 1969; Weaver, 

f 

1969). She took CATTS out of a laboratory setting and into a field setting 
(a speech therapy clinic).^ VanEvery studied the social reinforcement 
patterns of speech therapy trainees who worked with aphasic patients, 
A remote telephone line was used ^ transmit data between the clinic and 
the CATTS laboratory facility. Observations .of the trainees were coded) 
on-line by a trained observer in the room and transmittefd by telephone 
hookup to the conjputer, which gave feedback in real-time. An event re- 
corder was used as the facilitator of the feedback. The recorder . traced 

. ^. ^'>^^, 

a pattern representing training objectives on a moving belt of paper, 
VanEvery^^^lpnd that.those trainees who received CAJTS feliKlback used signif- 
icantly more stimulus response patterns than the cbntrols, who were given^ 
more traditional forms of feedback. Thus, VanEvery was the first to demon- 
strate the utLtrty of CATTS in a field setting, 

CATTS has been an ongoing research project' in trainin/ preservice 
special education teaejiers^ for the last six years at the O^ter for Innova- 
tion in Teaching the H^dicapped (CITH) at Indiana University, Several 
early studies have shown promise for using CATTS as a preservice training 
system. These pilo^^s^udies have demonstrated the capability of CATTS to 



provide instantaneous feedback, to several classrooms simultaneously/(Seinrael j 
1975). ^ 

Semmel and Sitko (1973) demonstrated t|^e effect 'of CATTS immediate 

visual and delayed (printout) feedback on increasing various cognitive and 

Y 
\ 

management bphaviors of preservice 'teachers in a laboratory setting. The 
study had three phases. 'First, trainees learned '^an obsej*vation system, 
Tlien a baseline measure of trainees* cognitive and behavioral control 
strategies in the classroom was secured. Finally, trainees were given 
CATTS immediate and/or delayed feedback conditions and a measurement of 
classj^om behaviors incorporating these behaviors . -' A singlei^organism 
multiple baseline design was selected as the design of the project. 
Results showed that all trainees in both treatment conditions signifi- 
cantly increased their baseline rate of performance as a result of the 
CATTS feedback. The trainees in the CATTS feedback condition who received 

K \ ^ ' - - 

scope andforintout conditions ^^Hgwever, increased their criterion rate 
of responding more significantly than those train^s in the delayed ^ 
printout-only condition. 

r 

In summary, review of immediate feedback studies has shown that:^ 
(a) immediate feedback significantly superior to other more traditional 
forms of feedback; (b) concurrent feedback is 'sighificantjjv superior to* 
delayed feedback; and (c) immediate feedback using the Computer-Assisted 
Teacher Training System has shown some success in training preservice 
teachers. 

The second half of the literpiture review^im the effects of feedback 
has indicated that' supervisory feedback, when given in a systematic fashion, 
is superTor to traditional subjective feedback. The reM^^w has also shown 
that visual feedback can be effective using several commlinication media 



modes, and that microteaching can be an effective tool/ for teaching 
critical teacher behaviors. Finally/ the literature reviewed has revealed 
that immediate feedback is significantly superior to more traditional ^ ■ 

\ 

forms of feedback. 

This chapter has reviewed the research literature pertinent to the 
present investigation. The next chapter will delineate the hypotheses 
relevant to outcome behaviors. 
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CHAPTER III 
HYPOTHESES 

• ■ \ 

Theoret ical Framework 

*The major objective of the study was to increase Che low social 
status of the target or rejected children^ and an; increase in social ac- 
ceptance was defined by an increase in posttest sociometric scores. 
Therefore, it was hypothesized tha$^ a :;'"^^ies of process ^aanges would 
take place in the classx;oomr; uch would ultimately cause an increase 
in the posttest scores of ^he re j e ct eyv>.^u^i 1 s . It was predicted that-^ 

^t\\e CATTS ' feedback intervention would make the teachers more aware of 
their interactions with the target children. The CATTS feedback would 

Valso cause t^e teachers to try to increase the quality and frequency 
of their classroom interactions witn uv- rejected target children. This 
change^ ^n interaction patterns v: ^nge 

transfer to classroom p^ 5; who wou^d adopt a more accepting view of the 
rejected children. The improved acceptance of the rejected target chil- 
dren would be reflected as an increase in posttest scores on the socio- 
raep4'ic instrument. ^ 

Sociologists have extensively studied small grou^>^^ynaInics , and lead- 
ership functions [e.g., Hollander and^Julian (1968), Katz Kahn (1947), 
Knickerbocker (1948)] ^and suggested Jthat the ability to provide reinforce- 

^ments is related to leadership. Such sociological theories can be trans- 

> 

lated in terms of pupil -teacher interaction (Marak, 1964) . The tocher 
is the one who takes a leadership role from the social responsibility norm 
(Gerard Miller, 1967). The teacher is' considered as the group leader 
who can influence the.-group dynamics. In the present study, the teacher 
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was e;q)ected^to be instrumental in increasing the accentance of children rejected 

their peers. The teacher was thus viewed as the logical change agent and was 

provided with CATTS feedback in order to develop the skills necessary to bring 

about the desired change. 

The classroom group dynamics were seen as an equi librium in which 
each child takes his place in the social order. The sociometric pretest 
scores defined the input to the structure. As a result of the CATTS feedback, 
the teachers were expected to increase their participation with the target 
children. This was hypothesized t)^ result in increased participation by 
target children, whicli would change the classroom group dynamics, eventually 
leading to acceptance of the target children by their peers, 
Three-Stage Evaluation Mo^l^ \ 

A major criticism of teacher behavior studies is t))at often, only the pro- 
cess variables are studied, and .the relationship between process and 
product variables is frequently neglected(Heath fi iNielson, 1974). In 

\ 

order to avoid this criticism, , some theorists suggest. using a three-stage 
component model in evaluation' (Gagne , 1970; Mitzel, 1957; Semmel, Semmel, 
5 Morrissey, 1976) because they believe that input and process directly 
affect the outcome or proc^qt variables. In the present study, a three- 
stage evaluation model was used to determine the interactions occurring ' . 

between input, process, and product variables. | 

Input variables: Sociometric pretest scores « At the beginning of 
this study, a sociometric instrument, ^' About Me and My Friends^ ^ (AMMF) , 
developed by Kaufman, Semmel, and Agard (1973) ^ was administered to 500 
children in 16 classrooms, grades 1-6, in an elementary school. The 
sociometric instrument /\>1MF was used because it required neither reading / ' 
nor fluent writing skills, yet indicated children's attitude's toward 



their ct^sma^tes (see Appendix D). The AMMF pretest scores constituted^ 
the major input variable of the study. 

P^rocess variables: Classroom interactions . In the preliminary phase 
of this study, teachers were monitored as they interacted with the rejected 
pupils during the first 5 baseline observation periods (see Figure 2). 
The monitoring was conducted via the Computer-Assisted Teacher Training 
System (CATTS) using the data phone configuration. The data collected 
from the first 5 observation periods were analyzed to determine the fre- 
quency of teacher interaction with the rejectees. Through analysis of the 
frequency data, the teachers were -i^iked by their frequency of interactions 
with their rejected pupils. Pairs were formed by descending rank and a 
member of each pair was randomly cast into each of the experimental 
groups. One group was labeled Experimental (E) Group 1 and the other, 
Experimerftal (E) Group 2. 

In the next phase of the study, teachers in E Group 1 received five ' 
sessions (Period 2) of. immediate post-session feedback in the form of a 
hardcopy computer printout, which gave an^analysis of his/her classroom 
interactions ^^'th-'rfi pupils in the class. ^It was predicted that those 
teachers in E Group 1 would evidence a greater positive increase in their 
classroom interactions than those in E Group 2, since, at this stage of the 
studV> the latter was not receiving feedback. 

In Pei^iod 3 botVi gi'oups of teachers'' received seven feedback opportuni- 
ties via the CATTS data phone configuration. . Thus, both groups of teachers 
were recei"ying post-session feedback concerning their teaching behaviors 
during this fina^l' stage of the treatment, or the process component of the 
model (see Figure 2). Furthermore, because of the positive influence 'of 
the 'feedback given in the CATTS printout, ^ change in group dynamics was 
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j./^"^ex^ected to t)ecur, and it wa^ predicted that this change would be affected 
v by . the nun4>er of feedback . opportunities ^ Because Experimental Group 1, 
7f eriod 2^eceived CATTS feedback initially and Experimental Group 2, 
Period 2 did not; there was expected to be a significant difference be- 
tween Experimental Group 1, Period 2 and Experimental Group 2, Period 2. 
' ' Lastly, Experimental Group 2, Period 3 percentage improvements were pre- 
dirte^ to be comparable to Experimental Group 1, Period 2 (see Figure 2), 
Therefore, the percentage of improvement was expected to increase for 
N-oarll teachers and target categories. . * . 

Three hypotheses follow from the above reasoning: 

. ' «- - "^^^ 

ijypothesis 1 : 

Teachers receiving relativel:y immediate CATTS feedback about 
^ j^ecific interactions with rejected pupils reveal significantly . 

higher percentage increases in three teacher categories -makes 
s^tatement> gives positive reinforcement j and asks questions - . * 
vjhen compared to teachers who do pot receive such feedback . * V 
In the pres^n£ ^^^X^* evidence in support of this hypoth.esis was 
sought from the comparison of teachers randomly cast -into Experimental 
Ss^* Group 1 and Experimental Group 2 during five trials following a perioci qf 
baseline observations (Period 2) (see' Figure 2). 

Hypothesis 2 r ^ . " 

• \. ■ ' . ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

T eache rs who receive imm ediate C ATT S feedback followi ng a period 

ot baseline observations r&veal a significant percentage increase 

in the three teacher categories: Makes statement » gives positive^ 

reinforcement, and asks question? . 

■ /Within^.tlie context oT'the present S'tydy this hypothesis gains support 



if Experimental Group 2 reveafs a significant percentage increase dujring 
Period 3 as compared to Period 2 (see Figure 2). 

■ * • 

Hypothesis. 3 : ' «. ^ 

The effects of immediati CATTS feedback in increasing targeted 

t^eacher ^behavior is^ replicable among elementary school teachers . 

In the present study hypothesis 3 gains support if Experimental Group 
1 percentage incr^j^es in the three teacher categories - makes statement, 
gives positive reinforcement, and aslcs questions - are equal to the results 
obtained from Experimental Group 2, during I'eriod 3; the replication effect 
If the effects o.f CATTS are repl iciate^, such evidence would strengthen 
the contention that teacher behavior change is causatively, related to ttf^' 
CATTjS intervention. \ 

Support for HI through H3 was suggested in several preservice teacher 
education feedback studies which stressed the importance of giving teach- 
ers immediate and specific information concerning the nature of their 
interactions (Hough § Amidon, 1967; Bell, 1968; Carlson, 1974; Goodkind, 
1968)/ The CATTS format used in this study gave teachers-feedback within 
10 minutes of the observed teaching session even though the teachers were 
200 miles away from the encoding station. Jhus, CATTS allowed teachers 
to be aware of a change in their behaviors regarding low-status children. 
In essence, CATTS was seen as an amplification of feedback already in the 
interaction situation, that is, the children's responses* and behavior 
djuring the session, therefore ^ the amplification was intended to assist 
the classroom teachers in modifying their classroom behaviors toward 
rejected children. ' / , ' / . 

Furthermore, it was predicted that B ^Group 1 teachers would increase 



their percentage of interactions to a greater extent than E Group 2 teachers 
•on the basis of the results of prior studies using CATTS. VanEvery (1971) 
and'Schmitt (1969) both found that practice over time facilitates skill 
acquiss^tion . ' VanEvery^ (1971) found that therapist trainees received 
"CATTS feedback produced significantly more social reinforcement patterns 
and a higher therapist reinforcement/patient response ratio than trainees 
who received no CATTS feedback. . Schmitt (1969) gave teacher trainees feed- 
back on their use of broad questions. Those trainees who received CATT^ 
feedback spent significantly mare time using broad questions in the treatment 
phase as compared- to the baseline phase. Weaver (1969) also provided ^ 
teacher trainees^ with CATTS feedback on their use of student ideas. The 
trainees who received CATTS feeHback did increase in mean gains from * 
baseline to treatment phases, ' * 

The prediction of greater increase in interactions for E Group 1 
as opposed to E Group 2 was also relatedito the" fact that E Grpup 1 had 



twelve feedback printouts in contrast to/the 7 f feedbacj(k printputs received 
by E Group 2. Several studies have shown that the greater the number of 



feedback opportunities,, the greater the chances that the' desired behavior 
will occur (Amidon 5 F-Ioffman, 1965; Carlson, 1974; Dowd 5 Blocker, 1974; 
Heinrich § McKugan, 1969). ; \ " . " ' 

Further support for these hypotheses is found in the social status 
intervention studies which showed that rejected children, when encouraged 
by their teachers to participate in classroom activities, increased in, the 
types of behaviors displayed by high-status children (Bbnney, 1971; Brown 
5 MacDougal, 1973; Retish, 1968; Taba Elkins^ 1950). Still more support 
is lent to these hypotheses from the social' status change studies which ^ 
indicate that, once teachers start to modify their /:lassroom ^behaviqrs in 



a positive way towards rejected pupils, the classroom peer behavior changes 
as well (Anderson, 1946; Atkinson, 19^9; Flanders § Havumaki, 1960; Kinney, 
1953; Taba 5 Elkins, 1950). 

Product variables: Sociometric posttest scores. Three weeks after 
the termination of the CATTS intervention, the same form of the so'cio- 
metric instrument, "About Me and My Friends'* (AMMF) , was administered to 
all pupils in the 16 classrooms as a posttest.. It was anticipated that ^ 
by the end of the study, the target pupils would no long^ be the most , 
rejected'due to the change brought about dn the classroom climate through 
the CATTS feedback to the teachers. It was expected that^the teacher would) 
be more^ositive towards the rejected pi^pils, i.e., give them more ppsi- 
tive^ reinforcement and answer^mor^ of their^ questions . Therefore, i;t was 
predicted that, because of the 'teachers ' behavioral changes, the peers in ^ * 
the classroom would respond to these target children mor^ positively, as * 
indicated by positive AMMF posttest scores, 'A 

Four hypotheses I (H4 - H7) follow from the above reasoning: 

Hypothesis 4 : .a ^ 

I ■ 

' Elementary school pupils who are initially rejected by their pe^rs 
reveal significant positive changes in their sociometric status t 
as a function of their teacher's receiving immediate CATTS feedback 
on three teacher categories: Makes st^^tement, gives positive ^ 

^ Y~ ^ — ^ ^ "■ ' 

r^e inf or cement , and asks questions , ■ ; 

Partial sujjpoxt \for H4 is derived from'the requirement of a signi- 
ficant increase in che sociometric status of re jecte^l-^upi Is from pre to 
posttesting. / 



Hypothesis 5 : ^ 

Qianges in targeted teacher behaviors significantly influence the 
change of sociometric status of rejected pupils in Experimental 
Group 1 . * ^ " \ ^ 

^ In the present study the percentage increase of teacher categories 

^ .. ' ^ . ' 

for Experimental Group 1 dyring Period 2 should reveal a significant 

influence on the^posttest scores when controlled for pretest score influ- 
ences. Such evidence would support the contention that sociometric 
change is directly^ related to the modification of teacher behaviors. 



lificant ; 



Hypothesis 6 : 

Changes in pupil targeted interaction categories significantly 
influence changes' in the sociometric status of rejected pupils 
in* Expefimental Group 1 . 

Where H5 npsits a direct influence of teacher process variables 
on sQcioraetric status out^3Tfies of pupils, H6 suggests that process 
changes among pupils have direct influence on changes in sociometric - 
status of rejected pupils. 

Hypothesis 7 : * 

. The relationships expressed in hypothesis 5 and hypothesis 6 are^ 
replicable. 

The validity of H5 and H6 gains strength through a replication of 
th^effects expected for T)dfh Experimental Groups 1 and 2. 

The foundation for H5 through vI7 is the research which indicates 
that the teacher is the most influential person in the classroom, and 
when his/her behavior becomes more positive towards low-statfis children 
oVer a period of time, peers ip the classroom also start to interact more 



positively with low-status pupils. 

The following chapter describes- the subjects^, materials and procedures 
which were used in testing the above- hypotheses;.. 
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• CHAPTER IV 

ij V ' METHODS 

The methods designed for testing the hypotheses stated in the pre- 
v^pus* chapter are presented in this chapter. 

'•^ Subjects ^ 

Teacheirs 



Syi^een elemenitary school teachers in northyiest Indiana volunteered 
to participate in the^study. The age of the teachers ranged frpm 25 to 
62, with a mean age of 36.5. The teachers had a mean of 12 years of 
teaching experience, And 14 had completed the master's de^gree in elemen- 
tary education, .^prsummary of^'-^the teachers' professional characteristics 
is presented in Table 1. 

Pupils ■ \ . 

Thirty-two children participated in this study. Tliey had a mean 
chronologic^ age of 9.5, with a SD = 3.18. The majority of the children 
were boys (n =^18J). They tended to be low-average academic achievers for 
their grade levels, and 17 aut--<)f the 32 children were repeating t||e grade 
level in which they were enrolled. All of the children were Caucasian 
'an(i were characteristically from large families with a mean^of 6.5 family 
members. Table 2 contains a summary of the pupils* characteristics. 
S ^tfool 

The school was situated in northwest Indiana in^.a suburban community 



la m^.a suburt 
;ian fami-llres. 



with a shifting population of lower-class Caucasian fami-lites. Most ^f the 

/ 

children were white Anglo-Saxons from lower socioeconomic hackgroun'ds . 
Racially different children wer^ being bused into this communi'^y, and the 
ethnic makeup of the school was Anglo-American/^ Black- American, Puerto 
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Characteristics of Rejected Children 
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Ri can- American, and Mexican-American . 

^ Instruments ' 

Observatj.on Instruinent_ ^ s 

An interaction analysis system, containing seven "wrtegories and suh- 
scripted to indicate who was the initiator of the behavior, was used in 
this study. The categories of the system were: asks questions, calls on, 
answers question, raises hand, makes statement, positive feedback, and no 
* response (see Appendix B a more detailed description). This System 
was developed to discriminate co^itive behaviors 6ccurring in the class- 
-room. The observation instrument, the Indiana Interaction Index (IHO, 
was adapted from a system developed by SemmeJ^^^and Myers (1971) called the 
Indiana Pupil Participation Index. The III monitors pupil-teacher and 
pupil-pupil cognitive behaviors occurring in the classroom (see Appendix B) 

This particular observation instrument allowed the researcher to 

•> 

focus on patterns of behavior occurring in the classroom as well as the 
frequency of specific categories. 
Training of Observers J \ 

c 

Six housevdves from the commutiity were selected to be>tr'ained as 
"ob^r,vers. All six observers had a high school education, and one had a 
B.S. ins^educ^ion The age rang^ of the cocjers was from 26 to 45, with 
a mean of ^4 years. None of the housewives had prior experience with 
Observation tools. 

The training period was a 4n-ho'ur week. On the first day, the 
trainees were asked to define and analyze each category, in the III. A 
number was then associated with each category . The trainees were evaluated 
continuously as theyjrolep laved and coded written classroom dialogue. 

Both videotapes and audiotapes were used in the training sessions 



of the ijbservers. -The videotapes if simulated elassrooms stressed the 



cognitive aspect of classroom behaviors. The initial videotapes contained 
short, one-qjiinute classroom segments^ As the trainees^ coder/criterion 
rose, .the audiotape segments became more complex ''in nature,, shiftirrg^p 
three-minute segment* In the last phase of- training, observers used 10-15 
minute videotapes which required continuous coding in order to approximate, 
»»rear' classroom behavior. 

On the fifth day, ^h^ observers were given a criterion test on the use 
of the III categories. Criterion reliability and intra-coder reliability 
were assessed^ The five observers having the highest criterion reliability 
were chosen as coders^^and the sixth person was selected to be the substi- 
tute coder. The^ observers had a mean spore of .^0 on criterion reliability 
tests and .93 on intra-coder. reliability tests at the start of the' study. 

The hypotheses investigated in this study were dependent on the accu- 
racy of observer coding abilities. Therefore, throughout the study there 
were maintenance reliability checks made on obserV^prs*^ coding skills. 
Maintenance checks were held every 10 days, an<i the coders maintained the 
.90 and .93 reliabilities. The purpose of the observer maintenance check 
was to see whether or not the observers had sustained their observer accu- 
racy on the III observation instrument throughout n:he study. 
Observation Sessions / 

/ / 
Observation periods were 20 minutes in length, and each teacher was 

observed 18 t imes lihdLag. the study. Observers were situated in the class- 
room, permittrfig an optimal view of classroom activity. The trained 
observer walked into the room carrying a TOUGH-ToNE telephone with a 
2S-fbot extension cord. The observer connected it to. a pl^ne' jack in the 
room, dialed the computer hookup in Bloomington, and proceeded to code 



classTOOffl behavior. Each observer was instructed to primarily tra^ Target 
1 and Target 2 children in the classroom ^d, secondly, to track all other 
children in the classroom. 

Two observer^ coded daily and, in order to reduce the^fatigue factor 
and assure reliable d^a, observers coded only one i20-mihute session per 
houV. In addition, observers were ranjdomly assigned classrooms in order 
to avoid ^"coder bias factor. 

A: 

^ ^ : , Procedure ' ^ - 

^ ^ * ^ —7 ^ ^ 

Phas^ 1 - Sociometric Pretesting \ . 

Because children in the lower grades could not read fluently and because 
a uniform procedure was needed, a sociometric instrument whicffT^id not 
require any reading skills was used. The instrument, ''About Me an4 My 
Friends/* was administered during the first week of the study. To insure 
relative consistency and a high degree of rapport, the classroom teachers 
were asked to administer the sociometric measure. The teachers were 
given an instruction sheet which gave specific directions on how to admin- 
ister the sociometric instrument (see Appendix C) . 

/ 

To administer- this instrument, the teacher put the name of a child 

pn the blackboard. The children were instructed to copy the name and 

mark 'one of \he four faces next to the name. The children were told that 

a face with a question mark' meant that's/he didn't know the/^ild well 

enough to tell how s/he felt about this particular child. The happy 

face selection indicated complete acceptance of the child in question. 

The face with no expressioa indicated that s/he ^iM not care about the 

child or was ambivalent. The unhappy faces indicated rejection; s/he dis- 

\ ■ ■ J . • ' 

liked the child in question. » * 

>. 

Vhe n^mes of the children were placed on the board until all children , 



in the classroom had be8t\ listed. The instrument also required that each 
child rate himself/herself in terms of the four face choices, thus giving 
a measure of self-concept. The sociometric in5>trument took about 20 
minutes to administer in all grade levels. / 

In order to have a numericaT weighting, the faces were given these 
values: a happy face = 2 pointg; a question mark''= 1 point; rejection = 
-1 pointy and ambivalence = 0 points^ The sociometric instruments werfe 
scored and ranked to d^teririine who. were the two loj^est-scoring childrek 
in. each classroom. The two children nominated as the most Rejected by 
their peers were the target pupils in the study. 

Al l cf^ldren in the school were assigned *a ijiimber so that the obser- 

vers could track the /'two target or re jected children^m the baseline phase 

of the study. The numbers lalso a<isured that Ihe teachers would not know 

who the target children we^e . [ . 

Phase 2 - Collecting Basdline Observations (0 -0 ) 
~ 1 6 

During the baseline period, the first five sessions of the study ^ 
(OjnpO^) , observers monitored the behavior of teachers and peers toward the 
rejected chi^^idren. Af^ter the completion of the fifth observation, the 

teachers were ranked from high to low or\ their cognitive 'interactions with 

^ ■ X \ 

the target children. A high ranking was given to the teachers if they ^ • 

had a high frequency of interactions with the target ' chi Idren , and'aSlow 
ranking was given if they had minimal .interactions with the target chil- 
dren. To insure equality of interaction status within the teacher Experi- 
mental Group 1 and Experimental Group 2, teachers were placed into eight 
high- low ranking pairs. A table of random numbers was used to cast the 
high-low pairs into two groups. Four pairs became E Group 1 and th^^ther 
four pairs composed Li Group 2. 



■ 7^ 

i 

Phase 3/^ Group 1 Receives CATTS Feedback # 

^ " 

>^efoK^recfti^^ng CATTS feedback, all of the teachers in E Group 1 

were brought together and given a module on how to read ^nd interpret the 
computer printout (see Appendix E) . During this meeting, teachers were 
told that two* children in their classroom had beeh^ rated by their peers 
as the least liked. The researcher asked the teachers to try to change 
their behavior in a positive fashion towards tb^ rejected children in - 
their classrooms in hopes of changing the peers* attitude from rejection 
to acceptance of the rejected children. Teachers were instructed as to 
how this change coiild be achieved. 

Teachers were asked to emphasize three social facilitator skills 
when interacting with the rarget pupils: (1) ask more que^^ons; (2). call, 
on the target pupils by name; ajid (3) answer th^vtarget pupils' questions 
and,positively reinforce th#ir appjopriate behaviors. The teachers were* 
also /informed that for the next 12v observation sessions they would be 
receiving CATTS po'st-sess^n feedback in the form of a computer printout. 
In addition, teachers were given a module -designed to facilitate their 
understanding of the^ &ATTS feedback . /The module contained a- copy, of the 
computer printout as well as a discussion of each feedback^ heading. 
It was explained to the teachers that the feedback categories were based 
on the Indiana Interaction Index (III) observation instrument, ^and cate- 
^Qry names and definitions w^re -stressed. 

Following the morning meeting, those^ teachers in group on^'began to 
r^eiVe CATTS post-session feedback for the neiit five sessions (OX^-OX^^. 
In contrast^ groMp twp teachers did.,not receive the XATTS. feedback and 
continiied with f^e additipnal baseline observations (^7-^^^). 

CATTS data phone . In this study feedback on teaching behavi6rs was 
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lU^Lnted by the us^^f 



ERIC. 



augmented by the usWsf a Computers-Assisted Teacher Training Sys^tem (CATT^ . 

CATTS is described by Semmel (1974) as a closed-looped feedback system 

-V .. • . . ■ > .'^^ . • • 

based on a cybernetic model. The specific CATTS configuration is divided 

into four stations: (1) ifhe Teaching Station, (2) the Observation-Coding 

» . ' 

Station, (3) the Ana^lysis-Oncoding^Stat ion,< and (4) the Telecopier Station 
(see Figure 3) . ** 

Teaching Station . Station I for, this study, v^s located in 16 class- 
rooms in an elementary^school in; northwest Iii^iana. A 't(|acher and class 
of approximately 29 children comprised eacli Teaching Station. ' 

Observation-Coding Station . The Observat ion-CodiVig Station was also 
located in the classroom in this configuration. A txT^ined observer in 
the classroom coded classroom behaviors fori 20-minute periods approxin 
mately four times a week on a TOUCH-TONE telephpne. This telephone^ was 

connected by long-distance hookup to a computer in' Bloomington, Indiana, 

■ ^ ^ . . . ' ■'. , ' ' 

200 miles away. ' 

Analysis-Encoding Station . Tliis-station was located in t;,he Teacher 
Education L'^borator^ (TEL) at the Center for Innovation in Teaching the 
Handicapped in Bloomington, Indiana, where a small PDP-12 computer was 
programmed, to receive data through a* data phone installation. ^The com- 
^ piiter was . programmed to process and analyze data. The incoming data 
signals were stored and analyzed within micro-seconds. The computer then 
transmitted, on a standard teletype, 'a hardcopy siimmary of the analyzed 
data, summary was then transmitted via a Xerox telecopier to the^- 

receiver telecopier in the ^school 200, miles away. 

> Telecopier Station , All of the feedback on the teacher* s classroom 
behavior was transmitted to the Telecopier Station located in an office in 
the school principalis suite. This station consisted primarily of the 
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Xerox telecopier and telephone computer. . The' telecopier read the signals 



trjmsmittad over -l^»g-ai stance telephone lines anS tran;!5i,formed t^m into-^ 



a printed sumirary ^intout. Thus, long-distance telephone lines were 

^ y . 



used to inpu/ as well 'as output data in this study, allowing teachers, to 
receive suiranary feedback on their classrbom behaviors within^ 10 minutes 
after th^ ,end of the observed teaching session. 

Phase 4^ Experimental Groups 1 and 2 Receive Feedback (OX^^'^^ig^ 



■During observations 12 throu^h^8, all teachers received feedback. 
It was during this, period that E Group 2 initially received post-session 
feedback in the form of a computer, printout . Before the twiei^h session 
was observed, the teachers (N = 8) were called to a meeting and ^old 
about the tracking of two rejected children in their classrooms. They 
also. were informed that they would be receiving feedback through a com- 
puter printout. Teachers iti' E Group 2 re\ceived the exact instructionis 



concerning feedback that teachers in E Group 1 received^ ^ Hence, witjv— 
completion of the eighteenth observation, the E Group^l teachers had 6' 
baseline observations and-'twelve treatment iibsefvations , and E Group 2 
teachers had eleven observations of baseline/^and seven, of treatment 



(post-session 'feedback}. ^ ' ' 

Feedback format . GATTS post-session feedback was transmi4;t^^a 

the CA^S data phone system over a Xerox telecopier; The telecopier read 

■, ' ■ ' . " * . 

th^ signals transmitted through the telephone receiver and transcribed 

. ; . :r . .. . ^ - ' \ ' ^ 

them iri€6 graphic formats. ^ 

The computer printout format was simple and readable, facilitating 

the teacher's understanding Qf the feedback. The d-.ca on the printout 

initially consisted of identification information. The first indicator 

was the^teacher identifying numKe.r.^ The first digit identified the grade 



level and the second digit identified the class numbc^j: (1-1 to 6-2; ^see 
Figure 4). The second and third set of indicators were the identification 
niunbkrs of the target children (^-500) . The fourth indicator was the code 
identification nunjber (01-04). The fifth and sixth indicators gave the 
date and time of the. observation period. ?All identifying information was 
sent on-line by the obseirvers to the data center, as wete the following 
categories of data on the computer printout (see Figure 4) . 

The he^adinfe Interactions ori the printout was the indicator of the 
sotirce and frequency of cognitive interactions which took place in the 
"^observed classrooms ,^The sources were either (1) teacher to Target 1, 
(2) ' teacher to Target 2, (3) teachers to others, (4) pupils to Target 1, 

and (5) pupils to Target 2. The frequency totals followed, the source indi 

' . ■ if 

cators. This data summary gave the teacher a breakdown of classroom int«r 
actions with the target pupils by sburce and frequency of occurrence. 

The following heading on the printout, Category Summary , was the '" 
listing of the seven categories of the Indiana Interaction Index (III), 
the observation instrument ,; with frequency totals for each category, Th^ 
categories of the observation instrument i^III) were: (1) asks question; 
(2) calls on; (3) answers; (4) hands up; (5^^ statement; (6) positive feed- 
back; and (7) no response. This hea^ng also gave the source of inter- 
actors with target pupils: (1) teacher; (2) Target 1; (3) Target 2; and 
(4) other^. The rationale for including this type of summary was to give 
the classroom teacher"^ 'an opportunity t}> ahalyze his/her ^classroom bqhavior 
in terms of yery specific behavior categories. It gave the teacher^ an 

indication of how"'s/he was interactrhrg^ith the rejected chi Idrerf ^ci'^, , 

^ ^ . . ' yv- . . ' 

a high-frequency of no responses joiy aMpw ;frequency . of positive reinforce- 

•j ' , ■ 

mept) , Hence, the teacher could look at his/her belu^vior and try to make 
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p<|sitive changes for the next day. The CATTS feedback was expected to 
be effective because'^it was immediate flO-minute turn-around time) and 
behaviorally specific. 

The iast/heading, F^artfcipat ion Inc^ , was included to give -thV^ach- 



er a breakdown of the percentage oP^tal classroom interactions. The 
sources of teacher interactions w^re: . (1) Target 1, [2) Target '2, and 
(3) Others. 

Phase 5 - Sociometric Posttesting 

Three weeks after post-session feedback had been terminated, post- 



testing of social status took place. The exact procedures used in the 
pretest were replicated during the posttest phase. 

i 

PhaSe 6 - Data Analysis . ^ . 

The design . The data analysis was based on the follouing experi- 
mental design: 



Period 1 



Period 2 



6^020^04030^ 



Hxp. ^ ■ 

^■^oup 1 rn=8) , 0X70x^0X50x^^0X11 



Exp, 

Group' 2 (n=8) OyigOgO^QOii 



Where R = Random assignment of subjects (pair?) 
0 = No Feedback Observation 
OX = Feedback Observation 



Period 1 



Period 2 



Period 3 
QXi2nXi3OXi.,nXi50Xi,,0Xi70Xig 



ox 



x^.o;,, 0x^,0x150x1,0x170x^8 



Period 3 , 



Treatment OXp-0\ig 



Exp, Group il Paseline = O^-O^ Treatment OX^-OX^i ^ 
Exp. G/oup 2 Baseline = 0^-0^ Baseline 0-7-0^1 i reatment 0Xi2-0Xip 



Perceht increase . These data were analyzed using percentage increase 

as a dependent variable in which individual differences hetween subjects 

f 

were removed. This was done through a conversion of the mean score during 

Period 2 for each subject as a perpent increase over mean Period 1 score, 

S.' - S.^ = S. , - S. 1 X 100, where i is* the ith subject, and S . , and 
i2 . i2 . il il . 



i2 



refe-r to th6^mean scores for Period 1 and Period 2 for the ith subject. 
The term S^^ is then the percentage increase in Period 2 over 'Period 1, 
Similar scores were computed for Period 3 as percentage increase over - 
Period 2.' Thus there were only 2 periods which were analyzed. Period 2 
or;S!/| = - S.^ X 100, and Period 3 ^or S.^ = S.^ - S.^^ ^ '^^^ 

' ^^ii ' ^ ^i:: 

^percentage improvement over previous period measures was used, based on ^ 
the theoreticajl position that the group dynamics of a classroom is rela- ^ 

'tively stable. . j 

-ff ' ' ' 

Teacher als the change agent . The intervention^ resides with the j 
teachers because the teachers increase their particip^ion with the 
target children. This results in increased participation^ by targets 1 ^ 
and 2. Bv correlating percentage improvement scores of teachers (fofv 
example, G1,'P2 and G2 , P3) with target 1 pgrcentage. ivmprovement scores 



(on the teacher and pupil constructs) the effect of tbaclier' s^ behavior on 
target 1 behavior can be <:learly shown. Similar correlations can be per- 
formed with teacher and target 2 variables. This relationship is shown in 

Figure 5, as indicated by the arrov leading from teacher variables to 

\ ' 
t 

target variables. . v ' 

^ ^Re 1 at ing input -p roce s s -p roduct . The last stage of the analysis \^^|s^ 
to relate output to input and process. The relati or.ship fot- any target 
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^ Figure 5. Relating input and ])roccss--- \ 
var j ab le^x^;d' product \ :i r i abl es . \ 



child can be expressed as: Outpijit ^ (Input, tcaclicr variables, target 
variables), w]\ere input anJ output are tar-et scores on ATil pretext and 
posttest respect ively. A stepwise multiple rcf.rcs s loii analysi s was -"or- 
formed on the above inaction, with the ordo^r^:" inclusion in ll vee stages 



as specified above. The SS due to imput sliows. t!\c proportion of .uitput 

explained by input. The increase in SS^^g due to teacher variables shows 

the contribution by the teachers' chtinge of classroom ^d^-nami cst- Tlie 

increase in SS due to target variables sliows the contribution of 
reg J 



gargets themselves over and above that of tlie teachers' contribution. 
The moidel is as shown in Figure 3. . 

The input ^Xtarget ' s pretest scores') and the teach- rs ' interact^-'on ^ 
with targets are assumed to have been stabilized during the baseline 
trials. Each teacher adjusts his/her interaction with tliese rejected 
children, depending upon their o\cn judgments- about these children. The 
rejected children also interact with the teacher to the extent that they 
feel comfc^rtable . Since teacher and target variableis are being measured 
as percentage improvement over a baseline, the input will not affect 
the process. ^ - - ' / 

The teachers in Gr^up 1 and, Group 2 are'both 'M-xperimental" Groups, 



and- Group 2 results are considered as a "replication" of the Group 1 
results. To consider the replication ef feet , .th^ numl^er of treatment , 
trials in both groups must be the same. Hence, Group 1, Period 3 and 
Group 2, Period 3 improvements were used in tlie^^above stepwise regres- 
sions wirth 16^t\rget' children (2 x classrooms!) as tlie linit of analyses. 
^ Tlie next chapter presents the resu lts o f the study. 



CHAPTER V 
RESULTS 



This chapter presents the ^analysis, of tl^e data collected through 
the procedures outlined in Chapter IV. The results illvistrate how the 
input and process variables have affected the product v:iria!)les (see 
Figure 5). The input variables were defined as thp pretest scores, the ' 
process variables were defiifed as the classroom interactions as affected 
by the CATTS intervention, and the product variables were defined as 
the posttest scores. The dependent variables in this study were the 
posttest scores and the independent variables were the pretest scores 

arid the classroom interactions as they were affected bv the CATTS inter- 

^- , ^ 

vention. Thes^ data were ,j^aly zed by a stepwise multiple rc{;ression 
analysis and a percentage i ncrease..godel . --'i^, 

Product \ ariahlesv ^ 
. ' j>s 

Hypothesis 4 . H4 iftiplied that there would be an increase ■from pre 
to posttestin^ on the sociometric scores. It was expected that there 
would be a change in class dynamics or interactions which would ultimatel) 

4 

bring about a significant increase in the posttest scores of the rejected 
children. This was h\T>othesi2ed because the CATTS intervention was ex- 
pected, to have an impact on -the teacher behavior, chat is, change the 

. ^ '^^ t 

frequency and styi^^ of interaG>ti ons^vith low-status chi Idren.- Table ?> 

i \J ^% ' ' ' • 

shows the pre and posttest scores of the target (re iectedi students 
sign test was used to analyze these data. The results bn^ Table 1 reveal 



th\at ^chsmges from pre to posttesting were significant at the .002 level 
(P ,= .002, + = 25 , - = 5 , 0 = 2) , Thus", hypothesis -1 supported 
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Table 7> ■ 

Sitm Test on A.MMl' Pre to Post Scopes foi' 'lart'cts 
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1 0 



( N 
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14 
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29 
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-r o 
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Hypotheses S and 6 . IIS and H6 predicted t^iat toachor and target catc 
gories would significantly contribute to the change^n posttesting of.^ 
sociometric scores of Experimental Grpu^ 1. The summary ^tahle of stepwise 
regression for the'16 target children in Hxpor iment ai Group 1, with AMMF 
posttest as the dej)endent variable, is shpvm in Table I. "The order oi 
inclusion of variables was specified as /Vli IF pretest , teacher categories, 
and target "categories, respectively, \Vi t h i n^ the teachers or target cate- 

gories, \ the order of inclusion was automatically ^elected bv the program, 

, ■ ). • v J ' . 

based ojn the magnitude of parti al-r holding all ])revious variables^/Con- 
stiint. The overal l F was significant at c) < io5 up to step 6, -and at 

step 7 the '(-) level was .084, Ihe variancn in A' MF*^ posttest was contrib- 

t ' ' ^ ^''\ . 

utdci> by: v ^ J . 

. , ■ ' ' ' 

^1. Af^tiMF pretest 6.^)80^0 .. " [ -^--^ 

2. Teacher categories = r>4.2 33% • , \ ^ 

'■■ \ 

'^3. Targetf'categories = 10.380% ' 

. . ) 

Total/contri]^tiony^ 71.JO^o . . • 

It is clear that the contribution of the teacher categories and target 

categories to the^AllMF -^ostte^t variance was significantly ^.igher than f 

' ' ■ - ' . ' ■ • ' \ 

the contribution of AM)<IF preXest scores. Out, of 64,M.''i"c of variance con-l 



tribut'ed by tbach^er and tiai^g^t ~ cate^orid's , ' 83.93% [Ti-^ , 233/6^1 ,613] was 
contributed bv the teacher cat egori^i^s . - --^Ince the 't reatmcTtit ' was the. 



1 Jfee 



inte rveni>i On' through the teachers; ,^':'this 8:^93^6 can be con^iliered as the 
efficiency offtreatment « The overall efficiency (dircc*: and indirect .^^ 
,effects) of the treatment was^0.63°o (64 . (^1 3/71 . 2n3'|j^ s 

Di^reg^rdin^g 'the s Ti^hJ: -incre.^SQ in b (.084) 'i tljc • 1 ast step; 'iv- 
potheses 5 and 6 can he cons i dered Xo %iav'e~'^en suppJoftcd bv t'^e ,ovcr;:il 
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. . • Tabic 4 

r 

Multiple Rci4ressi on Suimnary Tab le ■for V.xpc r iiiiont a 1 
(iroup 1 on ^the Dependent Vh^i'iabl e i^ost test Sco rx^s 



Step 



, Sc(uarc 
Multiple ' R Sq|purc Change ' (^-vcTal 1 



1, AMMF Pretest 

2,. Teacher Ro^5^i- 
tive Feedbac^k 

3. Teacher Makes 
• StatciiK^nts 

4. Teacher Asks 
Questions , 
Cal Is On ' . 

5 . Yarget Asks. 
"*^^e3 1 i oil s 

6^ Target Rais^^ 
Hand 



2S816 ■ ' i,' ,(J()|80 
,565 34 .\3rJC)l 



'915 



. 780-1 



5Cr49 



.84203 



7. Target rXnswcrs .84435 
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.60707 



-.()091 3 




7090, 
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.^25 2 80 

.2 874 7 



vT)0206 



"v. 0 80.5,7- 
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3,. 654 76 . 
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Hypothesis 7 . H7 stated that there would he a replicat ion , ef fej2\ ^ ^ 
for Experimenjtj^; Goroup 2 which would show that target and teacher cate- 
gories 'signi ficant ly contrj^huted to the change' in posttest scores. The 
summary table for Experimental Group 2 is shown in Table f^i . It can be seen < 
that' the order inclusion of target variables was sjif:htly different; 
targets asking 'quest ions w,as entered last. The overall P test was high-" 
ly significafft . The various percentages for r.xperimentai Group 2 ,are as* below 

1. AMMF pretest - 46.960'6 

'2. Teacher categories = 2S. 687^6 _ \ 

3. Target categories = 8.8.SO% 
Total contribufion =: 81.Sorv6 
The improvement in prediction due to treatment (direct and indirect) was 
^34.546% (25.687 + 8.850), aT>d the relative contribution of treatment to . 
the variarice accounted for by the'above three was 42.58S% (34 .S46/81 .Snr^) . 

While th< percent'age^ and muftiple-R^ of Croup X were i^t the. same 



as Clroup 1, the general effectof teacher "categories and target categ9ries I 

Cojitribut^ng to the, variance of A^tMF postte^t scores seem to be yrepiicatecJ. c 

V The next 1 question t,o be considered is whether there were any factor^.- 

otTier than the- above three fact^ots which were systemat i cal Iv affe^cting 

^the posttest scores. The insp'ection of residuals) (Y-y) for both Group 1 and 
- * V . ■ y ' ' ' 

Group 2 for the 16 subjects in e§cli ^roup reveals no systematic bias in .^sid- 

uals. The number of positive and negative residuals were S each for G^oup 1,, 

id- 



whereas for Group 2 there were^ tiosi|:ive residuals anJ negative resi 
'uals. There were no outliers of more than 2 within rxnoriment al Group 
1 and Experimental Group 2 (see Figure' ^) 



Table's < ^ 

Multiple Regression Suininar>' Table. for Hroun 2^ 
oii the' Dependent Variable Posttest Scores 
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Rrocess Variables 

CATTS'^ Feedback as an Instrument of Change ^ ' 

% Hypothesis 1 , HI predicted that Experimental .Hroiin 1, Period 2 / 

^would have more classroom interactions than Experimental Group 2, Period 2. 
. This was predicted because the CATTS intervention would cause the teacher 

-V- • ^ ■ 

^'ihd target children to interact mpre often as a result of the systematic' 

r^eedback . The percentage of improvements for phases 1' and 2 are presented. 

in Table 6. The'' six categories ,of behaviors focused on in the study are 

included in the table. Data in Table 6 indicate that Experimental Group 1 

during Period 2 had higher pains in -percentage increases than Experimental 

Group ,2 during the same period'. It can be seen by t^se .data that the \ ^ 

teachers and targets in E Gl, P2 did increase their interactions signifi- 

cantly and Hypothesis 1 is supported. \ ■ 

Hypothesis 2 H2 predicted that E G2 , P3 /- E G2, P2; that is to say, 

that there would be a differe^e between the period iri which CAT'TS feed- 

■^back was instituted and the period in which Experimental Group 2 did not \ 

have the feedback 'opportunities . 

Table 7 shows the nercentage increase scores., for Experimental Groun 2, 

Periods 2 -and. 3. These data--^ rey.Qat that E G2, P3 ^ E, G2 , P2 ^in .percentage 

' ■ \ • ' ' ■ . . • 

irtcreases. In the teacher categories there were significant increase? 

frotn P2 'to P3... These data support Hypothesis 2. ' ' • 

tiypo thesis 3^ . H3 stated that there w'iS^^ he a, repl icatn on effect, 

E G2, ,P3 ^ E Gr^'>2. Table 8 contains a summary whicli shows ^ the repli <?a- 

'tion of E Gl, P'2, and E G2,^'>3 (the period when lioth groups were receiving 

CATT^ ^feedback) . I The data show that in the teaclier cate(:ories the r.ATTS 

^ ^ ■ „ . _ ° >^ 

feedback effect was replicated because tl\e percent increase was ver>' similar 

** . 

Teacher makes statement E Gl, P2 - 60, 'I: G2 , P5 = ^^^j-. ^ i ; Teacher jnves 



V,. 



Table 

• ■ ' • Summarv Table of Percentage Increases^ 

\ for E Group 1' & 2 for Phase 1 

• ^# • . 

Exp. Group 1 
Period 2 (2/1) 

Teacher Makes Statement 60.66-6 • 48.02'a 

Teacher Positive Feedb5«r^4 7. 43 ' 63.70 

Teacher Asks Questions 26.88 33.78 

Targets Ask Questions 133.61 _^ 193.21 

Target ^ Raises Hand 113.55 96.40- 

Target Ait^wers Questions 157.44. , 190.2(7 



Exp .. (iroup 2 . 
Period 2^ (2/1) 
X ' 


' S. 


,D. 
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' Table 7 
Sumiaary Table of Percentage 
Increases E Group^ 2 
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Table 8 



Suijnary Table of Percentage Increases for 
E Group 1^2, Contrasting Period 2 § 5 



Group 1 Group 2 

^Period 2 Period 3 

X S.D. X S.D. 



Teacher Makes 60.66% 48:02-0 . 6^^:41% 35.94% 

Statement . ^ ^' . 

-Teacher Gives ^ o 4 7.43 63.70 ^ 99;. 69 63.17 

g@^jbt^ve Feedback ^ « - 

Teacher Asks ' 26.88 " 33^.7-8',.^ , -v- 40.82 43.78. 

Questions . * - " "V ^ j,. , ^ / 

-' \ • J. '- * 

Targets Ask ' ■ 133.61' - 193.21 _ „'■ --78.80, -' 90.64 

Questron " ^ ... - . . i_ 

Targets Raiscrv 113. S5 96.40 ' 39^.95 5^80 - 

Hand J ■ f ' , ' 

Targets .Ajisu^er 157.44 -19o!27 \, 206.27 286.34 

Questions * ■ ' , ' 



positive fee^d^ck GL, P2 = 47.43, n2] P.I = 97. 69 Teacher asks questions 
26.88 =40.82. In the target categories increases were very similar for 
both groups: Target asks question r ni, P2 = 135.61%, H G2 , P5 = 78.80; 
.Targe't raises "hand 'H Gl, P2 = 113.55, E G2 , P3 = 38^8.93; Target answers 
questions E Gl,^2 = 157.44 , E C2 , P3 = 206.27. In summary, these data 
support Hypothesis 3. 

the results of the data analyses fndicated that it is possible to imp- 
rove the low social status of rejected children. The^da^-also disclosed 
that the CATTS intervention did- contribute to changes in classroom/inter- 
actions. But more imporAntly, the results revealed that'the teacher - 
behaviors or classroom ^iateractions were the most" sigjjificant factor con-...^^ 
tributing to posttest score gains. Table 9 presents a ?5uccinct summary 
of the results-'presented in this cjiapter. 

Discussion 7 

i» . 

Hypothesi|> 4 predicted that there would be an increase from pre to 

* 

pos-ltest ing on tl^^^ociometric scores. The ^sults^ showr^l that pre to ^ 
post^g ^coT-^y sifwfi c^lnt lyl changed/ This finding \vas also supported by 

several other studies in which an itite^^^tion was instituted to increase 

. .\ . . . ■ ^ ■ 

^social ■ status (Atkinson , rr^'to ; Thai res 1966 ; Krar.zler, Mayer, Hyer, Tt 



Munger,.; 1^66). Atkinson fl^49) ^sfd the^^^^^er as th-e .nrime intervention 
"^agent in changing social status in V^i-e^ ^^Hsroom. He placed rejectees, and 
high-st"atus students in work *'grour»s and had the/teacher encourage- rejectee 
pal*ticipat ion . Atkinson found that re jecteos' incKeased jn social 'st"atus . 
•The.present investigation incorporated one of Atk^inson/s intervention 

^ ■ ^' ' ' - • - ° F: ~ ' ' ^. 

strategies' by encouraging teacher participation with rcjet^tees.^ Tins was 



facilitated through .the CATTS data nhone intervcnt ion\ ^^-^^^^'^P^e to ^ 



posttesty resa(ts indicate, it wa^ rjot by cl'lance. that -the classroom dynamics 
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CATTS Feedback as an Instrument of Change 



H:l Teachers receiving relatively innie- 
diate CATTS feedback abodt specific 
interactions with rejected pupils 
reveal significantlv higher per- 
centage incrQases in three teacher 

cate^^ories ^Makes statement, gives 
• positive reinforcement, and asks 
questions) when compared to teacher: 
who not receive sifch feedback. 
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\ 

Teaclvers who receive •iinuiediate 
CATTS feedback" following a p(^riod 
of' baseline observations reveal a 
s i gn i f i c ant percent age ^ t n c re a se i n 
the three teacher categories: Makes 
staternent, gi^^ rcinforcc- 
nient , and >^|ks /juestions . , 



3 'llie effects of inmcdiato CATTS Teed- 
back ill increasing targeted teacher 
behavior j'S rcplicable among elemen^ 
tiirv school teachers. 



ERIC 



.■V\0\'A mrt' per- 
foriiie"a as vari- 
ance within 
group is more 
than variance 
between groujis. 
Used percent ^ 
increase" model . 



< I, 



Mean of Group f|i in- 
crease in Period 2 
over Period 1 is 
more than that of 
Group 2 on all 3 
teacher and target 
variables. 



Mean of Group' 1 
. Period 5 increase 

over Group 1 , Period 

2 . i. fi more than tliat 
^ of firpup 1 . Pei;iod 2 - 

ov^r_ Group 1 , Period' 
*1 on all 3 teac}]e'r 

and target variables. 



Mean of Grouji 2, 

Period 2 increase over 

- ■* 

Gfoup 2, rei*iod 3 is 
more t'han Group 2, 
Period 2 over Grolip 2, 
*'Pe'riod 1 hiowing effect 
of GATTS intervention, 
and are comparable to 
Group 1 , Period 2 over 
Group 1 , Pcriod'l' 
frcpl) cation) . 
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Yes 
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P rcycess Variables Directly Affect " 
the Product 'Varia bles 

11:4 niementary school jiupils who are 
initially rejected by tliei>r peer 
reveal sij^nificant positive 
ch;mi;es in their 'socipnietric 

^ status as a functi<)n of ^ heir 
teacher's receiving', imincdiatc 
i'^M'B feedback on tiircc teacher 
cat^oories': Mal;e? statement, 



!;iv$s positive reinfci^i; 
ajid asks questions." 



lent 



11:5 Changes in targeted teaciicr 
• behaviors sijmifi cantly in-' 
fluencc theychangc of soci'i- 
metric status of rejected 
pupils in j;xi)eri mental 

. firoup 1. / ' 



1^:0' Oianges in pupil 'targi^t'Cd inter 
action categories significantly 
liifluence changes in the socio- 
metric status of rejected 
pupils in hxperimenttil (iroun 1 . 



Sign test on Af^WF 
pre to post secures. 



+ = 25 
.002 



Stepwise multiple 
rcgres jio:': . 



54.i*53°a of A.MMF post- 
test accounted for 
overall !■' sig. .•025, 



Stepwise multipk- 
rei'ression. 



ICSS^o AMMF post- 
test accounted for^J^ 
overall F sig. ^'^.084, 
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Process Var iables Pi recti;/ AffeJt 
the Product Variables 



H:7 TTie rflationships expressed in 
'hypothesis 5 and' hypothesis 6 
are repli cable. 
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.Anal'ysis ^ 



Stepwise multiple 
regression. . ' 
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Si^rt froni' ;- 
Results- ;-, ■ 



25.687V (teacher cate- 
gories) of AMMF posttest 
accounted for all over 
F sig. <' .004. 

8.85". (target,., cate- 
gories) \MY posttest 
accounted for o,verall 
F sig. < .018. ' 
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and pbsttest scores changed, in a posi*tive\direction. It is sugge3ted th^kt, 
.through the insti/tut ioii^!^ the CATTS l^eetfback, teachers and targets began - 
to*' interact more positively with^eacf* other."^' V - ' ' 

'5^^^ to bo^ttesting scores in^dicate that teacher-stiident interaj^ions' v 
increased, i.e., inost of the rej^ct^s ' r)osttest scores cl^a'nged in the - 
.positive direction. Twenty-five rejectees increased in social status; t^o 
made no change; and only^five regressed in sociometric status. The change 
in classroom! interact ions from pre to posttestin^pferiods should be empTia- 
sized. At the beginning of the study-tTie target ^"c^hi'ldreri were the most 

rejected. In the intervening period some phenomen^^roccurred which caused 

■ , 

the posttest scores and soc:i al status to change significantly. Results 

indicate that CATTS feedback whcib^ the teachers received daily on their 

• ^ .> ^ . / 

classroom interactions was instrunental in the change, 

■' ' \ ^* 

Hypotheses 5^ 6 , and 7 were^ concerned with the impact of the nroctesS 

variables on the product variable. A stepwise multiple, refrress^ion was 

applied to these data and all hypotheses were' supported. These data 

/ 

indicate that there was ^ direct relationship between the increase in re 
jectee arid teacher interactions ;and the iijcrease in rejectee^ post tes't soCio- 
metric scores. For F-x^erimenj^^l Hroup 1/54% of the variance in^e post* 
test scores was attribj^ed' 'to teacher interaction categorie-s, 10.380% to 
the target categories^ and to the pretest score. Out of the 6S% 

of variance contributed hv teacher and target categories, 84% was contrib^ 
uted by the teacher categories. 

For Experimental Hroup 2, 26% of the variance in posttest scores ^zS 
attributed to teicher categories, 86% to target categories. Out of the - 
35% of variance contributed by teacher and target xategories, 71% was con~ 
tributed by ^the^^teacher category. 'P^erefore., there was^^i partial replication 



the e/fects predicted by hypothesis 7. The- total teacher and target 
v^riaAce contributiotis (35%) for FxpeAr.ental Hr.oup 2 were not as hi^gh- 
.^qT Experimental Gro^ll (65^%) , jpur^^this ijavbe due to classroom contpo-« \ 
\sJtion differences, and a^ residual effect ©f the CArfS feedback. Nonethe- 
less, in both experimental groups the teacher' cat ego ries contributed 
significantly' to change in pupil posttest soci'ometric scores. Therefore, 
th^ teacher classroom interactions ffere influential in determining post- 
test score Changes. 

Teachers in the present study reported that they saw changes in the 
^ t.^g«^ pupils' classroom behavior, especially in the academi-x: and social 
af®a5 . Many teachers felt that the farget students gained irt reading 
sKills and seemed to increase their overall school achievement. Other 
t^^chers reported, that the targets were more popular in playground games 
and seemed not to fight as 'frequent ly . - , 

In summary, the$e results suggest" that the process variables - 
classroom -interactions affected by the CATTS interveYition - are directly 
related to positive sociometric changes amon^ low-^status children. 
C^A jTS_Feedback as an Instrument of Change • * 

Teachers in both e^rperimental groups rece - vc: immediate post-session 
feedback via the CATTS dat^ nhone configuration. But .teachers in Experi- 
mental ^iroup 1 received 12',teacher feedback oDDortuni t ies , • whi le teachers 

in Experimental .Hroup 2 received onlv seven. Furthermore, the CATTS feed- 

■■ '"„'■. > 

- b?ck intervention was instituted during Period 2 CP2) for teachers in 

•■ - . ^ 
Experimental Gi-oup 1 and during Period 3 (P3) for teachers in [Experimental 

dfoup 2 (see Figufre 2). Therefore , .it was predated in hypothesis 1 that 

nxperimental -iroup 1, Period 2 would increase significantly over Fxperi- 

mental r.roup 2, Period^2 in/.ill six interaction catcRon es The results 



stipported this hynothesis, indicating that, when the feedba^tk ^^Kas insti- 
tuted,- thje^/freqviency of*the teacher intejactions with the target children 

'iTTicreas^d. ^ • ' . ' ^ ' 

Table 8 also shows that the teachers incr^sed ii^ the^ategorijes which 
would have most impact on improving low social^ status of a rejected child'.- 
TeacherS in Experimental Group 2\ Periodr^ increased 4/% in giving prai-se^ , 
encoJiragement and positive reinforcement when tHe CATTS intervention wa^ 
instituted. In coirtrast, teachers in Fxperirr^ ntal Grotip 2, Peri*ftd 2. ort^ly 
increased by -6%. The effect of the CATTS intervention is evident. 

T^e target pupi Is behavior for Fxperimental Group ' 1 , Period 2 increased 
by 133.61% in asking questions in contrast to Hxperimental . Croup 2, Period' 
2*which decreased \y -45.00%. This indicates that rejectees a^5^igned to 
classrooms in which there was no CATTS intervention did not participate 
very'often./ In contrast, rejected pupils in Pxperimentkal Group 1, Period 2^ 
increased their participation greatly. These results suggest that clas^ 
room teachers were being motivated by the CATTS feedback to i^rease their 
classroom participation. In- turn, the teacher behavior correlated with, 
the behavior of the target children in the classroom, resulting in- increased 
pupil questioning behavior, 

Hypothesis 2 predicted that Group 2, Period 3 ' Group 2, Period 2, " 
and the results supported this hvDOthesis. Teachers and target pupils in 
Experimental Croup 2 did increa5e in all interaction^ categori es in. Phase ^ 

.3 as compared to Phase 2. These resulf^ indicate that the CATTS inter- 
vention significantly improved theX teacher categories, especially the 

u 

teacher positive feedback category. In Phase 2 there was a 6% impr^Dvement 

but in Phase! 3 it increased to 99.69p. 'In looking at tbe target category, 

raises hand, there was nn increase from 80% to 300% for Phrrse 3. ' These 
— ^ — '-^ • — .v* . ^'^'i 



data agaio suggest that.tfre CATTS data- phone feedback intervention did 
positively influence the clas.s^oon d>narac5. '. - / 

Other research studies have offered support foj'this fihding. .Research 
. efforts by VanEvery (1971) and Schnitt (1969) found that practice over 
time using CATTS facilitates sVAll acauisition. .VanEverv' (1971) found 
that Iherapist trainees who had received CATTS feedback, produced signifi-' 
cantly moreti^^ial reinforcernent patterns and a higher therapist reinforce- 
ment/patient response than those trainees who received no CATTS feedback. 
Schmitt tl969)'gave teacher trainees feedback on their use of broad ques- • 
tioTTs. Those trainees who received CATTS feedback spent .significantly 
more time using broad Questions in^ the treatment phase: in coniparison to 
'c-the baseline pha^e. 

Hypothesis 5 predicted that a replication effect would take place, 
that is, Expe rime rrtal . Croup 2, Period 3 - Experimental Croup 1, Period 2 
for all six Ji^Leraction ^^atetrories . the' replication effect was especially 
e.vident in the data in the teacher category,, makes statements (.Kxperltnen- ^ 
tal Group l,.Pe^od 2 ='r)n.66% and Hxperi mental Croun 2, -Period 3 = 6S.4r% 
rease) , an'd in the target categories of answer q^uestions Cnxperimential 
1, Period 2 = 15'?';44''o and Experimental droup 2, Period 3 = 206.27% 
increase) . i 

^Further evidefice of repllca)>ilitv in the ^results can be seen \n the 
increase of q,uality and frequency of teacher interactions in both Kxperi- 
raental. Group 2, Period 3 and Experimental 'Group 1, Period 2. BecjBUse of 
the CATTS intervention teachers were nore supportive , "as indicated by the," 
increase in teacher use of positive reinforcement . ^ But. more itirport ant ly/ 
there was increase in the target children's participation in the" classroom. 




as revealed by ifhe nercHPI^e increases in £upil^ -qu estions^ and hand raises . 



In conclusion, this study demonstrates how social status can be 
increased through the CATTS data phone configuration.. More specifically, 
a direct relationship was shown between the input variables (pretest 
scores), process variables (classroom interaction as affected by the CATTS 
intervention), and the product variables (the posttest scores). 

The next chapter discusses the implications of the results for re- 
search related to teacher behavior, teacher education and special education. 



. . . , CHAPTER VI - 

IMPLICATIONS ■ 

-/' , ' 

JThe previous- chapters delineated: (a) the problem under investiga- 
tion, (b) the literature germane to the' problem^ (c) the hypotheses to be 
tested, - (d) the method used to test the hyj^otheses, (e) the results, /and 
(f) the discussion generated from the results. The present chapter fo- 
cuses on the implication's of the study for research related to teacher 
behavior,, teacher education and special education. 

Teacher Behavior Research/ 
Mitzel (19S7) was one of-the first to .try to correlate input and 
process with product variables in teacher behavior research. His model 
stressed the interactions between: (a) teacher characteristics , (b) envi- 
ronment, (c) teacher behavior, and (d) pupil behavior change. Mitzel emph 
sized that theoretical paradigms needed to be conceptualized before imple- 
mentation of . teacher behavior studies. ^Gage(1972) concurred in the need 
of theoretical models to conduct teacher behavior research, which would 
allow the researcher to investigate process-product interactions in spe- 
cific teaching situations. 

, ^Gagne^ (1970), in a discussion of the Coleman Report , re-emphasized . 
the need to conduct teacher behavior studies which investigated process- 
product friable interactions, because teacher behavior research showed a 
dearth of studies in this field. In further ^malysis of Coleman ' s 'results 

Gagne^ suggestTsd that studies which emphasized process-product variable 

t /■ 

relationships needed re-evaluation because they were not ^pinpointing 
specific teacher-pupil behaviors S> Dunkin and Biddle (19/74)' have also pro- 
posed a model which is in accord with the fundamental theoretical framewor 



of Mitzel (1957), Gage (1972), and Gagne (1970).-, • ' 

In a recent review of the- literature on teacher behavior studies in 
special education Senunel, Semmel and Morrissey (1976) also found' a dearth 
of special education studies which explored input, process, product rela- 
tionships. Few investigations were found which correlated observed class- 
room process with pupil outcomes. Semmel et al.* (1976). .suggest that the 
potehtially most useful investigations in teacher behavior research are 
those which incorporate the input, process, product r^odel. They also' 
suggest that teacher behavior research must stress research which incor- 
porates multivariate interactions if the field is to progress toward ^: 
isolating critical attributes of the teaching process. 

In the present study a three-stage input, process, product rfiodel « " 
was used to conduct the research in improving low social status of rejected 
children. The applicaf ipn.of tlje theoreti^^l^ framework of teacher behavior 
research to this study incorporated a modificati-on of the model presented 
by Sennnel et al., 1976 (see Figure 7). The results indicated that the 

/\- 

pupils and teacher classroom interactions , tne process variables, signifi- 
cantly contributed- to the change in product variables on tl posttest ' 
scores • ^ ' . ' ^ 

This study also contributes to the field of teacher behavior research 
because it was able to relate specific teacher' behaviors to results in 
pupil performance. Specifically, the^ data showed that .teachers asked 
more qjiestions anc} gave mpre positive feedback to the rejected children 
following the CATTS intervention. Further analysis of the data revealed 
that these two specific categories of teacher behavior highly correlated 
with the gain in social status of the rejected children. 

The present investigation has other implications :^.cher behavior 
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research because, whiles 7ior^$iusal relftionship stated, it would appear 
that teacher behavior is a ^ignificarft variable in altering the social . 
perceptions of classroom peers towards socially reject^sd pupi^ls in the 
classroom. In the present study, da^a revealed that teachers were^re 

encouraging, nurturing and reinforcing in their xntpi^ctions with the 

' - * ' ^ 

rejected children. It is, suggested that the teachers contributed to a 

chain of events in'the classroom which caused the rejected children to 

interact more appropriately. The target children 's^^ata revealed increases 

in tfujftrr total cla5sroom participation, especially in asking and answering 

' ■ . . . . ' ^ • ^ . . 

questions. The target children's changedy^ehaviorr , together with the 

teachers' changed behavior, resulted in /5/ ga,in in their socig^r status. 

Tffus, it is suggested that the teacher behaviors focused on in this study 

'contributed to changes. in group dynamics, changes that resulted in a gain 

in-sOcial status foi* most of the rejectees. In essence, this study 

pinpoints ^o'me of the critical attributes in the training process which^ 

correlati^ with increases in -the sopial status of rejected children. 

i ' , Teacher. Training r 

\ " • 1 * • r 

... V /- . " ' 

Rjayiewv of the conceptual framework of teacher-training literatu-i 
\ ■ \ ^ ♦ ^ V 

reveals that new.emph,asis must be given to defining a set of researc: 

activities whi<^h identify the methods and principles for the realize.: 

of a permanent change in teacher behavior, attitudes and knowled;ee / .eTmnel, 

Semmel 5 Morrissey, 1976; Turner, 1972). Semmel and his associates, rizir. 

tain that: **CentraVto the r/^ncent of teacher training is th^ T\eea for 

generalizing the re^n. cs j i u^-iiry in teacher tteining towards*^ build 

an empirically aeve; ^ed i*".- :"j::tional science of training teach r: ' 5 

Results from t: : t nt r _gation suggest'the; utilization .c i: 

training compone-'rs • - ce teacher training- "and ^particuJ -^1^' 
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the Conpetency- Based Teacher Education (CBTE) movement. 
Inservice Education 

, -f ■ ■ 

A survey of insetYice l^ucation reveals that it is an outmoded system 

' • "7/ . - ■ - 

that has riot changed tiy the last two decades. It is usually fr^agroented, 

. - ^ 

repetitious, and impractical for classroom implement at ion . . Buskin (1970) 

^^ : \ ■ • ' ' 

notes that inservice training as it exists today has little or no carry-over 

^ i ■ ^ ' ' 

into the t-eacIrorVs :Cla^r6o5^ because the content is so trivial that it , , 

lacks meaningful- application^ to the teacher's indivfdual needs. Too ,often, 

a typical inservice program is either a 1-hour wpj^s^3op or a 30-minute' 

demonstration of a new> educational innovation* vlrT addition , inservic;e is 

often inconveniently schlsduled for the teacher. , It is usually scheduled 

at the convenience^f .the administrators or workshop presenter after school 

or on weekends. Thus, teachers must leave their classrooms in order to 

gain new skills. Inservice teacher trainees do not use the most nati:*i * 

f 

setting - the teacher's ovm classroom. * ' 

Thi ■ 'v demonstrates the feasibility of training teach(- 



.ills ir. their own classroom. This in situ skill bui.: .a: 

--ealiz ' .^h the use of the Computer-Assisted Teacher Traini'.; -r.vr 

:ATT rimote fiela setting, utilizing a data phone conf i,c r'r::ion 

aac dvised of ways in which they could encourage par~. ation 

)f '^ildren in the classroom. This research effort ---.r-nstrat^ 

t' - q;. . V cf interaction of teachers with low social status children 

.gr.^ficar i: :reased when teachers were provided with immediate pdst- 
. feedbac. in their classr/joms . These teaching behaviors correlated ^ 
ith m;Lfican' / higher p'^osttest sociometric s^coresiof low-status ^ijldr'-^n. 
•^sr (19" y emphasized the. use qf new technology as an innovative 
direct . f6r ir ;ervice training. Ke suggested that a model of inservice 



should (a) utilize an on-line real-time computer; (b) take place in the 

t 

classroom during the school day; Cc) be individually suited^to^particular 

i 

classroom needs; (d) involve the teachers' active participation; and (e) 

C ( 

give immediate feedback to the teacher on his/her performance. The present 
investigation has demonstrated the utility of a specific, field-based^ 
computer technology developed by Semmel. and his associates. The ijnplica-. 
tions are clear for future uses of C^TTS in field-based settings . While, 
computer technology remains relatively expersive, there : 'ery reason to 
believe that cost-effectiveness ratios wil. ^oon suf: . ly fa' :)rabl'e 

to warrant the feasibility, of implementing "^F, :on^'i?r*zti s ex -s'^^ely 
throughout the nation for the purp(^se of ir^ ^ 

•^ominent workers in the field have 
ree - ^^stematic field-ba^ed trainin :5Dro^.::he5. ^ : iiH** 

/ ' 

be an ,ntegral part of a Ccrretenc -Base r^duca ^ 

Pr" i"^:, , "^here is a clear need frr '.'3T' ^ro^r'tin:: irect rer- 

nal accountability demand.,, '^BTE programs -?a on thr*: 

Tiponent? : (a), competency s ills stated in belr ic - : terms, 
^Jd] . ...it, public criteria, and ( ] teacher aicoun-::' vH for me',^': 
these^rit eria. Most competency-b^sed teacher ecucatin prnrTams also 
emphasize field setting, protocol and traiining material , 5 'stematic prog- 
ress, exit requirements, and systematic feedback. CATTS , v 'th its part Leu- 
^lar capabilities for q^apturing relevant teacher-pupil i- ^:tion^ fulfi ' 
many of the CBTE criteria. H^ce, CATTS has potential "or hecoming an 
integral* part of the CBTE approach to teaclier training. _n f^g^t, the sys- 
tem may well be the only extant mothod for dealing \s'it^ t .e -feasibility 
issues raised by the demands of CBTE prograiT with specif: emphasis on ' 
teacher performance criteria. . '^-^ 



. . Special Education 

, > - *, . 

jSocial Statug Interventions^ * \ • 

^^^^^^"■^^^ 

* Recent reviews of social status intervention studies reveal tha^ few 

N 

of the' research efforts have incorporated efficient strategies^ in changing 
social status in the classroom. Only a 'small nilmber of studies have- used 
the teacher ais' the chan? agent in the interv ention ^ rategy Ra-^her, 
these studies have - -status childr t^ ut of the clas T^)oms. and 

eiven them* iitdividual op counseling taken children fr.om their 

classrooms hy> experiment- rs l iven them sc. ^.^^^ integrative s.:ills >^ 
and/or (c) given low-st: - c -iren "star" ri.. in pla'ys. 

In. 'contrast to the iorit of social s- intervehtic. '/^.dies, 

thi^ investigation usee c. -^5 : room, teacher l:: ae primary c;:izi:.-2u, agent 

in the regular clJssr- tti-.^. The result:- :--,gest that the r. ,acher's^- 

behavior was effect: . ranging the social : : us of the lov-sratus, . 

rejected pupils, as : ire- d ^- sociometric i*:- *::n^ents. 
Mains t reaming * 

The placement o: e.:ceptior ^_ children ir. tl: nuhlic schools nas been 
a controversial educational concern. Researc:i , regarding the efficacy of ^ 
homogeneously grouped special classes indicates that: (a) special- classes 
fai^V^ show significant acjiievement gains in children in special .clasi^s ' 
when compared to children -placed in regular classes, (b) special* classes - 
consistently have a disproportionate number of mino-rity students, and 
(c) special 'classes appeaiT to stigmatize and/or- label children- (Mercer, . ^ 
.1971). Due to the negative effe^s attributedM:o traditional special edu- 
cation placement and the lacjc of academic achievement for special class 

. ■ X ■ ' " ^ ■ 

pupils, other alternative program strategies have been sug-gested and . 

f> , — • 

implemented. . " . ' 



^ The strategy which is g^ing popularity - unfortunately, with lit 
tie empirical validity - is that of placing exceptional children into, 
the r*^lar class, to i;eceive instruction for part ner all of the school . 
day. Recer t literature has- shown that attempts at "mainstreaming" have 
not met with a high degree of success. (Gottlie^^ Budoff, '1972). More 
specifically, the research indicates that handicapped children are not 
beings accepted in the regular classrooms beca^^ of their Socially in- 
appropriate behaviors (Goodman, Gottlieb, 5 Harrison, 1972). These 
behaviors art. often the same f^r all low-status children, regardless of 
their educational placement (Gronlund, 1968). Other research studies , 
indicate that teacher biases 

in the regular classroom (Brophy^T^Cood , 1974; Shotel, laho, -5 
McGettig'an, 1970). ^If the teacher bias theory is plscTisibleV then 
results of this study would* appear to have furt>ier iit^lications for ^chang- 
ing teacher behaviors in regular classroom- settings . 

Mains t reaming "is often difficult, because teachers are riot prepared for 
the role of teaching handicapped children. This investigat^n demonstrated 
a significant increase iiT tfie teache'r/low-status pupil interactions from 
the baseline to treatment phases of tHe study.j^^ The teachers not only 
changed their frequency pf interactions with the rejected pupils, but 
also the quality of their interactions. The teachers asked questions, 
called uppn children, answered questions', and gave positive feedback* 
more often at the end of tiie study than at the beginning. In addition, 
a direct relationship Was shown to exist between the increase of teacher 
interactions in the classroom and the score improvements of the low sbcial 
status children.** Therefore, this: study has implications fcyr implementing 
a teacher-training mainstreaming model. The regular teacher?, through the 

» ' ' * ' ' ' . r 
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raplementation of a CATTS data phone configuration, could gain new skilj^ 
and, develop positive attitudes towards '^exceptional children/* CATTS 
intervention could reinforce regular classroom teachers' positive beha- 
viors when interacting with '^raainstreamed** handicapped children. • Con- 
versely, negative ti^cher «and/or peer behaviors could be e^tinguishqd 

^ \ ' ' - ■ . ' ^ ■■ 

through CATTS systematic feedback. 'Hence, through systematic in situ ' 

■ ^ ^ 
CATTS trairviijg, the classroom teacher could be' trained to facilitate the 

mainstreaming of handicapped children into hrs/.hex: classrooms* 

Although this study has shown the effectiveness of the CATTS data 

phones configuration for the modification of teacher-pi^pil interact it)ns , 

the cost-effectiveness of such a system has not been established. Many 

school corporations have- financial limitation^ which »make the cost factor* 

a serious limitation in adopting a CATTS program of inservice training. 

'If the system is shown to be efficient and effective in developing a 

broad range of teaching skills, it could be implemented through" cooper- 

ative,. shared-Vime^ ^computer delivery paradigi^s t?k4^Mwould significantly 

reduce the cost-ef fectiVeness ratio." There is clearly a need for cost- 

effectiveness ^studies of th^ CATTS delivery systems. 



This research investigation was undertaken because there was , a great ^ 
need for improved insef'rv'ice programirying . Research has shown that inservice 
training as it exists needs restructuring, since the immediate neecis of 
the classroom teachers are apparently not being met. burner (1072) and 
others ^suggest the use of computer technology to update inservice training 
'and make it field-based oriented. Semipel Vs (1975) CATTS model incorporates 
an on-line real-time computer, delivers training directly to the classrbom^ 
during the^ school day, is 'individually suited to a teacher*s particular , 
cl assr^fijTtfineeds , ^ involves the teacher*s active* participation, and provides 
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the teacher with rapid^ feedback regarding classroom perforaance. - I|t would 
^pear that CATTS has particular raerit as^^ ^n^vative inservice -training 
^program. Perhaps the results of this investigation will stimulate further 
attempts to utilize CATTS toward improving instructional processes fpr , 
handicapped pupils and thereby increase the probability that such children 
' will gain a greater acceptance among bot^ their teachers and peets in the - 
public schools, , - 
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♦CHAPTER VII 
. ' SUMMARY 



, J The primary purpose of the study was to increjise the low social status 
of r^ected children in target cl^issrooms, through ithe in situ intervention 
of a CG^^uter-Assisted Teacher Training System .(C/ntTS^ . This was facili- 

,tated by/ Using a three-stage evaluation model whi^ stressed input, process, 

and product variable interactions. The input variables WQre defined as ■ 

. ' ' * "» . . . 

the^pupils' pretest sociometric scores; the process variables were defi-hed 

as the -classroom intieractions as "^hey were modi fi^^ by the CATTS intervention 

. ' 

and the produot" variables were defined^as the pupil^' posttest sociometric 

^ , \ ■ 

scores. , . 



This study was implementi^d in a field-based sett iri«g . 200 miles away 



from., the CITH computer encoding station. Sixteen teacndrs in an elemen- 
tary school setting, as wel^ as 32 low-status children,;/ were the target 
population. At the beginning of the study, a sociomettic instrument was 
used to determine who were the low-status children in the classroom. In 
each classfoom, two low-status children were selected on the;|)asi^ of'hav- 



ing the two lowest rankings in the class on the sociometric measures. 
Classrooms (n = 16) were divided into two groups after obtaining T^aseline 
data on the teacher/ low-status pupils' interactive behavior. Teachers 
(n = 16) were paired as high- low interactive* teacher^^i^ith low-status chil- / 
dren (Experimental Group 1 n = 8, Experiijient al Group 2 n .^,8). During the 
treatment phase, teachers in Experimental Group 1 received 12 CAT^S post 
session feedback opportunities in the format of ahafdcopy of a computer * 
printout, which was ^a profile of the classroom teachers' interaction -wijth 
low-statu^ children. " Teachers in Experimental Group 2 received only 7- , 
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opportunities^ of CATTS post sessionr hardcopy coftiputer printout feedback. 
At ,the end of study, posttesting on .sociortietric measures was administered 
to all children. 

It was hypothesized that teacher and target classroom intel^actions 
in Experimental Group 1 would relate significantly to the change in post- 
tesft scores, Teac|ier^ and pupils in Experimental Group 2 classroom inter- ^ 
actions were also hypothesized to correlate significantly with the change 
in posttest scores, ' In addition, it was hypothesized^ tl\at teacher and 
target interactions in the classroom for both Experimental Grou^ 1 and ^ 
were to increase in the periods in which the CATTS intervention was insti- 
tuted as compared to periods in which the CATTS -feedback opportunities 
were not available. Lastly, a replication effect wa^ hypothesized; that is, 
that Experimental Group 1, Period 2 would be equal to Experimental Group 2, 
Period 3. 

Analysis of data showed that posttest scores of the rejected pupils 
significantly increased from pre to posttesting periods. Data revealed 
that teachers increased ^in their frequency of giving positive reinforce- 
ment and ask'ing questions in the classroom as a result of the CATTS data 
phone feedback intervention. The analysis of data also showed that the 
low-status pupils increased in their classroom interactions with the 
teachers from baseline to treatment phases. More importantly^ a stepwise 
multiple regression analysis showed that increas^^ in ppsttest scores was 
significantly related' to the increase in teacher interactions in the 
classroom. 

The results of this investigation indicated that the CATTS interven- 
tion influenced the classroom behavior of the teache:^, which in turn was 
directly related to the posttest scores of the rejected pupils. This study, 
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then, has implications for modifying teacher behaviors toward altering the^ 
sociometric status of rejected school children. Support was offered for 
the feasibility of identifying meaningful process -product relationships 
in teapher behavior research. " , ^ 

This investigation, through its utilization gf the CATTS data phone 
configuration, also has iinplications for the. development and realization 
of innovative in situ inservice teacher-training programs. Through the 
use of the CATTS data phone configuration the teacher could gain specific 
skills in the classroom which would facilitate the integration and the 
teaching of mainstreamed handicapped children. 

The results from this study have shown the modification of teacher 
behavior by the CATTS intervention, and that such modifications corre- 
lated with the increased social acceptance of rejected pupils. It is 
suggested that in the future CATTS be used to modify the classroom beha- 
viors of teachers through the development of in situ training programs. 
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APPENETIX B I 
Indiana Interaction Index 
Categories and Definitions 




\ *• Indiana Interaction Index 

Classroom Observation Svstem 



Categories 

f" 

1. Ask^ question 



2: Cal^s on ^ 



3. Answe'rs question 



4. . Raise hand 



5 . Statement? 



6. Positive feedback 

7. No jpesponse 
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r 
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^ ' Indiana Interaction Index 

4r Category Definitions 

\Asks Question 

: . • " . '.\ ■ W( , 

^. a response is expected (although a response may notyoccurj. 
b. in addition, one or more of the following conditions must exist. 

(1) must't'ertain to the lesson (be oi\ task). - ' J> 

(2) can be answered^by yes or ho or nod of head. 

(3) can be answered by a long descriptive response. ,^ 

(4) can^ be ansjvered by aH opinion. 
>) can* require a person to demonstrate^ his understanding of ' a 

concept, either by defining the concept, by giving examples, 
and by summarizing i^e concept. 

on , ' ^ 

^. a person is called'by name- to xespond to a question, 
a person is dir_ected to answer ^%*"questio.n by a nod. 
a person is directed to answer a question by being pointed at. 

Answers Questi ojl . 

^. must follow a question and be relevant to it. ^ 

b. must be in the^form of a Sta>:ement or relevant motor response. 

must b^ on -task. \ 
d. in addit^pn, at least one of the following conditions must be met 

(1) can be a yes or no re'sponse. 

(2) can be nodding of he^d is a response. 

(3) can be reading aloud, singing, it counting, spell^ing or reciting 

(4) can be summarising, reducing or expanding on information in . 
' ' such a way that he/she is doing more than merely recalling it 

Raises Hand ^ 





must be relevant to the lesson " 

(1) co^ild follow a qyestion. 

(2) CQUld follow a statement. 

(3) could be a response to a question. 

Makes a, ^-^Statement- 

^. ^ sXt\tes facts . 

b. gives opinion. 

c . lectures . . 

d. rhetorical response. J 

an expansion of fact after giving feedback 
f. prompting. 



6. Positive Response r 



a; must foUow^a response to a question , ^ r 

„ (1) repetition of answer verbally. 

(2) indic^flon that the -response or behavior is correct. 

(3) prais^^of the response*. ■ ! J ' , ■ , 

(4) ' response is written on board. I * 

Ne Response ' ' ^ 



a. must be relevant to the lessoov ' 

(1) ^couid fol low a questioi<^-. 

(2) could follow a statement. 

-(3) codld be a response to a question, 

\ ^ 



*If during or after the process of givii^g positive, feedback any addit 
information is given it is coded as a statement. 
Negative feedback is coded as a statement. . . 
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Dear Teachers, 



Please follow these exact procedures when giving the sociometric test, 
About Me and My Friends in yoiir classroom. 

1. HAVE BACH CHILD PUT THEIR OIVN NAME AT THE BOTTOM OF THE FIRST SHEET 
^ OF THE TEST. - " . ^ ' • 

2. PUT ONLY ONE CHILD »S NAME ON THE BOARD AND TIJFN ASK THEIR CLASSMATES 
TO RESPOND BY CHOOSING QNE OF THE FACES, 

-3. K PLEASE EXPLAIN THAT THE(£) MEANS THAT TliEY CAN'T MAKE "A DECISION ' 
ABOUT THE CHILD WHOSE .NAf-lE IS ON THE CHALKBOARD BECAUSE THEY HAVE 
rNOT KNOWN THEM LOr^G ENOUGH. ^ , 

4. PLEASE EXPLAIN THAT THE^^;-;^ FACE MEANS THAT THEY LIKE T^^PARTIC- 
ULAR CHILD WHOSE NAME IS ON THE CHALKBOARD. ' . * 



5. *p£eASE explain THAT THE Cli^ FACE MEANS THAT THEY DO NOT HAVE ANY 
TYPES OF FEELING ABOUT 'THE PARTICULAR CHILD WHOSE NAME IS ON THE 
CHALKBOARD. • ' _ 

6. PLEASE EXPLAIN 'that THE FACE MEANS TiAt THEY DO' NOT LIKE THE 
PARTICULAR. CHILD WHOSE NAME IS ON THE CH)^KBOARD. 

1. PUT A CHILD^S NAME .'ON. THE BOARD UNTIL ALL;^ASS MEMBERS NAMES HAVE 
BEEN PUT ON THE BOARD, 

8, PLEASE MAKE SURE THAT EVERY CHILD CQPIES THE NAMES FROM THE CHALK- 
* BOARD in' THE CORRECj^'ORDER. 

9. PLEASE GIVE THE' CHILDREN PLENT Y OF TIME TO MAKE THEIR SOCIOMETRIC 
CHOICES. 

10. PLEASE EMPHASIZE THAT'tHERE IS N_0 TINlg LIMIT ON THIS ACTIVITY. 

. ■. ■ ' ' V .V 

11. 'HAVE CHILDREN RAISE HANDS IVHEN THEY HAVE COMPLETED THEIR TEST. 

12. PLEASE EMPHASIZE THAT THIS DATA WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL. 



Thank you for your time and cooperation/ 
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14, Missy 







15. Richard 







16. > Amy 







17. Tlieresa 







18. Natalie 







19. Mikey 







20. Gres 



21. Beth 



22. Jeff 



23, Mona 



24,. Karla 



25. Kellv 



26. Rickv 






* ^ ■ 
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YOUR NAME: 



YOUR TEACHER: 



ERIC 
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Reading the' Computer Printout 
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LONGFELLOW PROJECT 
READING THE COMPUTGR '^EnDBACK PRINTOIJ 



J 
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TEACHER 
TARGET 1 
TARGET 2 
CODER 
DATE 
TIME 



CLASSROOM PARTICIPATION INDEX 



INTERACTIONS 



CATEGORY 

ASK ?"5 
CALLS ON 
ANSWERS ? 
MANDS UP \ 
STATEMENT 
POSITIVE FB 
NO RESPONSE 



SOURCE 



FREQUENCY 



TEACHER TO TARGET 1 

TtZACHER TO TARGET 2 

TEACIIER TO OTHERS 

'PUPILS TO TARGET 1 

PUPILS TO TARGET 2 



PARTICIPATION CATEGORY SUf-IMAI^ (FREQ) . 
TEACHER TARGET T TaI^GET 2 



'OTHERS 




TOTAL 



TARGET 1 
TARGET 2 
OTHERS 



PARTICIPATION INDEX 
(?6 OF TO'TAL CODES) 



er|c ^ 
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PRINTOUT 



The preceeding page is a reproduction of a computer printout, ft is 
like the one that you'll be receiving during this phase of the study. 

The following pages are to be used^ias, a guide in understanding your 

I 

feedback printout. - ■ 



HEADINGS 



Each printout ha^ several major headings;- 'Hie' headings on your 
printout(will include: TEACHER; TARGHT #1; TARGET «2; CODER; DATE 
and TIME( INTERACTIONS; PARTICIPATION CATEGORY SUMMARY; and PARTICIPA- 
TION INDEX. ^ 

1. TEACHER - The two-digit number identifies the teacher being ' 

observed. ^Tlie first nun|ber indicates the grades^ i.e., 
1 1-4; the Second number identifies the section 1-4. 

Thus, 1-4 identifies the fourth section of the first 
grade . s ^ 

2. PUPIL TARGET #1 and T/\RGET \n - These are the two qhil-dren in 

your classroom which we have been observing during the 
. past^^thy^e^'we^ks . These children Wie5*e selected for 

\ observation because thej^ere most rejected ^by their 

classroom peers on a soc^netric instrument / 

3. ^CODER - This two-^digit number i^ntifies the observed who 1 

coding the teaching interaction behaviors. ITifes^ ^'^^ K 



LX coders .who are observers in this study, 0-1 - 0-6. 



14% 



DATE - This five- or six-digit code identifies the month, date 
and year in wj^icli'' the teacliing observation was made. 



TINTE - This ten-^Aigit entry identifies the time of day in which 
the observation wa:5 made i . e . , 9 : 30 - 10 : 00 . 

INTERACTION - Tiiis heading identifies all interactions that are 
cognitive or academic in nature that have transpired in 
the classroom as observed by coders using the Indiana ^ 
Interaction Index (I.I.I.)- 

a. . TEACHER TO TARGET #1 - Indicates the frequency or 

number of interactions that occurred between the 
target ^^hild one and the teacher. 

b. TEACHER TARGET n - Indicates the frequek^ or 

number of interactions that occurred between .the 

target child two and the teacher. 

^ <p ^ _ — 

c. Ti^\CHER TCP OTHER - Indicates the frequency total 

number of intdrac^ions that occurred between the 

teacher and all other ^cfeildren in the classroom 

/ . . P 
excluding target #1 and target #2. 

d. PUPILS TO TARGET #1 -^Identifiers all interaction.^ 

that were cognitive in nature which occurred between 

' . g ■ ^ ■ ■ 

tarcet # one and all other children in the classroom. 

e. PUPILS TO TARGET #2 - I dentif ies" al 1 interactions 
that were cognitive in nature which occurred between 
target # two* and all other children in th^ classroom. 
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CATEGORY SUMMARY - Tliis^heading speci f ies tlie categories which 
are contained in tlie observation instrument (I.I.I.)> 
* wliicTi was utilized by tlie observers in your classroom. 

a. Tl-ie first column, CATE GORY , identifies the fndiana 
Interaction Index category. 'Hie 1.1,1. contains 
seven categories: 1. Asks question 

2 . ' Gal Is on , 

3. Answers question 

4 . Raises hand " 

r. 5 . Makes a atement 

6. Gives positive feedback 

7. No resprnse . • 

b. 'Ilie second coluinp, TEACHER , indicates how often the 
teacher was observed displaying these seven partj/cular 
behaviors , • 

c. 'Hie third column, TARGET #1 , indicates how ofte,n 

ttiis pupil was observed disj laying these seven | j ticular 
behaviors . 

or 

d. Thej^ourth column, TARGET #2 , indicates how often this 
pupil -was observed displaying these seven particular 
behaviiOrS'. / 

e. The fifth/ column, OTHERS , indi cat es' how often all other 
children in the classroom excluding target #1 and target 
#2 were observed displaying these seven parti cul^r | 
behaviors . ^ \a 
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PARTICIPATION INDIiX, - Tlus heading indicates a percent ratio of 
the total teacher-pupil and pupil -puMl interactions 
occurring in the classroom. 
' aV- ArgET irl - The TARGET \\\ j^ercent ratio-is compiled 

taking the total interactions occurring bgtween the 
teaoJier and other pu])ils and the TARGET PUPIL //l , over 
the total tencher-iiupi 1 ;in(l il-pupil ix^.'jractions 
elicited in the classroom. ^ - 

b.' TARGE T ^2 - 'Ihe TARGET #2 percent ratio is compiled 
by taking the total interactions between the, teacher 
- and other pupils ajidTLlie TARGET PUPIL //2 over the grand 

/t^tal of interactions occurring between teacher-pupil 
and j)Lii 'M!;'].! . 

QTllERS -The QTIfn ^" - -rent v i. '^king the total 

nteract4|c i _urring ^ol ./een the teacher and other pupils 
ovi^^ the grand total of interactions occurring between 
tg;acher-]:iu}U Is /and ^pupils -pupils inc-iuding TARGET /rl and 
TARGET n. 
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